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PREFACE 


M ost books that use the name ‘Himalaya’ in their title 
are concerned with the adventures of mountaineers, and 
so it is but fair to warn the reader that there are here recounted 
no exciting tales of risks rewarded or of catastrophic and cruel 
defeat.® We have shared but the incidental joys of moun¬ 
taineering, the long approach-marches through the lower 
valleys with their rushing torrents and across the foot-hills 
clad in rhododendrons, red and white and pink. We have 
toiled through desolate places and camped contentedly far 
from the amenities and conventions of modern western life. 
We have gazed enraptured upon great snow-peaks with their 
impregnable pinnacles of ice. The memory of those journeys 
through Sikkim and Nepal and on the wild and rugged con¬ 
fines of western Tibet have remained so vivid throughout the 
writing of this book, that one might easily have swelled its 
pages with descriptions of this ideal life. But there are matters 
of more serious import, which were the object of these travels. 

In an historical appreciation of Tibetan Buddhism it is im¬ 
possible to ignore this enormous mountainous expanse of the 
Himalayas. It preserves, especially in the Nepal Valley, im¬ 
portant traces of the later Indian Buddhism, which has pro¬ 
vided the substance of much of Tibetan religion. It was through 
that countr)’^ and the western passes that Buddhism was pains¬ 
takingly transferred to Tibet from central India and Kashmir, 

® Himalaya (with a long accented vowel in the second syllable) is the 
correct Sanskrit term, meaning Abode oj Snow, which is used vaguely and 
poetically for any high mountain. The Tibetans also use the vague term k'ang- 
ri, Snow-Mountains, and they like to refer to their own country as the Snowy 
Land. The anglicized forms, Himalayas and Himalayan (usually accented on 
the third syllable), are merely convenient terms for geographical reference. 
Since it is now scarcely possible to combine these two forms, viz. the correct 
Sanskrit with its literary and poetic associations and the matter-of-fact 
English derivatives, I use one or the other, depending upon the context. 
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and there still exist important archaeological remains, dating 
from this period of transfer, especially in the west. 

Lastly the Himalayas can still testify to its activeness, for 
these regions which once saw the passage of Buddhism to Tibet, 
have now become dependant on Tibet for the very life of their 
religion. The source in India has long been dead, and only 
the Tibetans possess the living traditions which can enliven the 
ancient places. It will be found that short as this work is, the 
scope is very wide. It has been necessary to resume in an intro¬ 
ductory chapter the origins of Buddhism in India itself and 
the developments that prepare the way for the later Buddhism 
which is our special interest. On early Buddhism and the 
Mahayana several useful works are available, but as they are 
specially concerned with the presentation of these phases, they 
sometimes fail to draw attention to elements and tendencies, 
which only find fulfilment in later times. Moreover this later 
period, viz. from the eighth century a.d. onwards, is often 
passed over as if it were nothing more than a degeneration of 
the earlier periods without any special value of its own. Thus 
this book represents the first attempt to relate Tibetan religion 
to its origins in any comprehensive manner. The account here 
given is based upon all available information as well as my own 
researches. Evety section has been brought into relationship 
with the journey which is relevant to it and is illustrated ac¬ 
cordingly. Thus the first chapter dealing with the Buddhism of 
India is related to the visits made to some of the ancient Indian 
sites. The introduction of Buddhism into Tibet is connected 
with travels on the confines of western Tibet. Present-day 
Tibetan Buddhism is demonstrated by reference to the 
monasteries of Shar-Khumbu in eastern Nepal. All these 
journeys were made during 1953 and 1954, during which time 
I was occupied in learning as much as possible about the 
Tibetans and their culture and religion, as it is found in the 
Himalayan regions. The subject-matter of one chapter, which 
centres around Lhasa, lies beyond the range of my personal 
experience, and I am therefore grateful to Mr, H. E. Richard- 
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son who worked on some of this material during his long re¬ 
sidence there, for having looked through this part of my manu¬ 
script. For the means to travel and pursue these absorbing 
studies I am immeasurably indebted to the School of Oriental 
and African Studies in the University of London. I am mindful 
also of the opportunities for fruitful discussion with my 
colleagues there, who although they may remain nameless, have 
contributed much to the forming of my views on the most 
varied matters. It will be clear from the list of references at the 
end of my work, to which other scholars I am specially in¬ 
debted, but I must mention in particular Professor Tucci, whose 
extensive travels and monumental publications, which cover 
the whole field of my own research, are a constant source of 
inspiration. 

It has not been my intention in a diffuse work of this kind 
to argue any particular thesis, but rather to illustrate the origins 
and nature of Tibetan Buddhism with the material which is now 
at my disposal. By the time this book appears in print, I shall 
be in other Himalayan Buddhist regions in west Nepal, and so 
the reader should be warned that in no sense has the last word 
been written. Compared with the classics, oriental studies 
generally are in their infancy, but it would be absurd (even if it 
were possible) to withhold the publication of general sum¬ 
maries until every relevant branch of research had been pursued 
and studied. 

There is considerable interest both in Buddhism and in Tibet, 
and Buddhism has suffered much at the hands of would-be 
exponents of her tenets, who possessing no first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the texts and little enough of the historical and cultural 
background against which they must be interpreted, have not 
hesitated to make pronouncements on the subject tx cathedra^ 
Books on Tibet are generally reliable so far as they go, for they 
have usually been written by those who have visited the country. 
But very few of these travellers have possessed the necessary 
preliminary knowledge or indeed the inclination to write in 
detail on the subject of Tibetan religion. Now one can but 
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regret their lost opportunities, for who knows how long it will 
be before Tibet is accessible again. My own general estimate 
of the nature of this religion is in the last resort derived not so 
much from the careful study of texts and balanced weighing of 
evidence, as from direct perception into the personalities of a 
few Tibetans, whom I have known closely. In this respect 
orientalists may well have a considerable advantage over the 
students of the western classics, for it is still possible for us to 
meet with genuine representatives of the ancient traditions. 
Perhaps one should say just possible, for before this century is 
finished, there may be none left at all. 

D. L. Snellgrove, 

Lecturer in Tibet an, 

The School oj Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, 


NOTE 

The writing of Tibetan terms in a work such as this presents serious problems, and it is 
possible that I shall displease the scholar hy my phonetic renderings without having yet 
simplified them sufficiently to satisfy the general reader. To the scholar I would submit 
that it is unreasonable to expect those who are unacquainted with Tibetan to master its 
curious combinations of compound consonants. A Tibetan index is provided for his 
special use. I would beg the general reader to refer to my notes on Spellings (jpp. 
299” joo), criticism may he tempered hy sympathetic understanding. 

Certain technical terms cannot he avoided, but the General Index should give direct 
access to the meaning. 

I thank Mr. ]. E. 5. Driver for correcting the final proofs during my absence in NepaL 
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ORIGINS IN INDIA 


Bodhgaya 

I t was at Bodhgaya some 2,500 years ago that the l§akya-Sage 
gained buddhahood and so this place may provide us with an 
obvious starting-point. The Buddhists themselves have never 
conceived of an absolute beginning for their doctrine. This 
Buddha, unique in our world-age perhaps, was none the less the 
successor of the previous buddhas of past world-ages, and he in 
turn would be followed by others who are yet to come. Even so, 
Bodhgaya is the eternal starting-point; it is here beneath a 
pipul-tree that all great buddhas gain buddhahood, for this is 
the centre of the universe, the indestructible ‘Diamond Seat' 
which alone is preserved from universal conflagration at the 
end of the world-age. Just as from this point the universe will 
emerge anew, so the true doctrine will in due course be dis¬ 
covered and spread once more. It is therefore necessary from the 
start to clarify the use of the term buddha for those who are not 
accustomed to the idea of many buddhas. Gotama of the 
Sakya Clan was a buddha, not the Buddha, and in order to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the many other buddhas who will be men¬ 
tioned, we must know him by his proper appellation, the 
6akya-Sage. As such he was known in the earliest times and still 
is known in Buddhist countries today. It may be objected, of 
course, that after all he was the only historical Buddha, and for 
practical purposes still is the only Buddha in some Buddhist 
lands, notably Ceylon, Burma and Siam. But even in these lands 
he must be regarded properly as one in a scries, while in other 
countries, India, Tibet, China and Japan, he counts for little 
amongst the other buddhas and their active counterparts. It has 
been doubted whether the accounts of his life contain any- 
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rhing of historical worth and even whether the ^ 5 kya-Sagc was 
an historical character at all. If the traditional accounts alone be 
our standard of judgement, he has no greater claim to historical 
reality than Padma-sambhava, whom the Tibetans call ‘the 
Second Buddha*. At least we are sure of the century in which 
this second Buddha lived and of the period of his arrival in 
Tibet.® Nevertheless the l§akya-Sage starts the doctrine for us, 
whether we are believers fortunate enough to be born within 
the duration of his doctrine (there are alas world-ages in which 
no buddha manifests himself) or whether we are just scholars, 
seeking the origins of a religion which is still professed by a 
large part of mankind and which at least demands our interest 
and our admiration. Thus it is at Bodhgaya that we begin. 

The village lies some six miles south of the modern town of 
Gaya in Bihar, about 250 miles north-west of Calcutta, and, 
what is more relevant to us now, about half that distance from 
Benares, for already 2,500 years ago Benares was an important 
city, probably frequented then as now by beggars and religious 
cranks, by propounders of doctrines old and new. About eighty 
miles away to the north-west of Gaya are the ruins of Rajgir, 
the ancient capital of Magadha in the earliest days of Buddhism. ® 
It was this small kingdom of Magadha that during the third 
century B.c. became the centre of the first Indian Empire and it 
seems to have been largely under the patronage of its kings that 
Buddhism began to develop into a universal religion. Magadha 
is the heart of Buddhist India, but now only ruins remain to 
tell their tale. The followers of Islam penetrated to this region 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and with iconoclastic 
fury destroyed the great places of Buddhism and put its 
followers to the sword. At that time the ‘Diamond-Seat* 
{Vajrdsana) was the site of a vast monastery, which also served 
as one of the great universities of those times. Remote as this 

® By the eighth century a.d. the use of the term ‘second' in such a context 
is a mere convention, for all buddhas are envisaged as essentially one in 
buddhahood. 

^ Magadha corresponds approximately to modern Bihar. 
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period may seem from the twentieth century, Buddhism was 
then almost as old to India as Christianity is now to Europe, and 
throughout this long period, the actual site of the enlighten¬ 
ment of the 5 akya-Sage had remained in fact the centre of the 
Buddhist world. There is no doubt concerning the identity ot 
this place. It is vouched for by the great Emperor Asoka, who 
visited the famous tree, or rather its lineal descendant, during 
the second half of the third century B.c. (pi. i a). At this time the 
place was already a famous place of pilgrimage and probably 
had been so ever since the last daysof the Sage. It continued togrow 
in importance and archaeological traces date back to the time of 
Asoka. The most circumstantial account of this place as of all 
Buddhist India has been preserved for us in the travel accounts 
of the Chinese pilgrim-scholar. Yuan Chwang, who came here 
in the seventh century.^ It was then a flourishing concern, 
housing many hundreds of monks and students, comparable 
only with the similar institutions that continue in Tibet to this 
day. But the onslaught of Islam made an end of Buddhism in 
India, and from the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries all 
continuity was lost. The ‘Diamond-Seat' was still properly 
the centre of the universe, but it was no longer in fact the 
centre of the doctrine. Its significance had become purely 
mythical. Thus we find a Tibetan writer of the last century 
making a distinction between the physical (karmic) centre and 
the religious centre of the universe, a sadly necessitated accom¬ 
modation to the actual condition of the doctrine. He is com¬ 
menting on the prerequisites for the leading of the religious 
life: one must be a human being, one must be born in the 
centre of the world, one's faculties must be complete, etc. But 
the centre of the world can no longer apply to Magadha alas, 
and thus he comments: ‘When the text says centre of the \w>rld, we 
have to distinguish between a karmic and a religious centre. 
The first is at the centre of the southern continent, the 
Diamond-Seat of India. It is the place where the thousand 
buddhas of the Perfect Age gain buddhahood, and even at the 
time of universal emptiness it is said that this place is free from 
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fourteenth century. Probably few visitors to this place reflect 
that these outlandish fellows, who despite the heat of central 
India are still addicted to their buttered tea and still not over- 
fond of too much washing, represent a firm line of continuity 
between the Buddhism of central India in the twelfth century 
and their own Buddhism today. 

The Nature of a Buddha 

Attempts have been made to explain the historical reality of 
the ^akya-Sage away as myth. Such an interpretation, how¬ 
ever, is quite unhelpful, for it remains completely out of con¬ 
tact with the historical origins that we are attempting to under¬ 
stand. It has been well said: The elaboration of a coherent 
doctrine, the organization of a religious community according 
to the rules of strict discipline are not just the work of astro¬ 
logers and mythologists, for they require the calculated inter¬ 
vention of one or several personalities, existing in flesh and 
blood.*" But when we seek to know something certain of this 
man of flesh and blood, it is then that our perplexities begin. 
Some of the relevant texts have been translated and discussed 
by Dr. E. J. Thomas in The Life of the Buddha as legend and History. 
His conclusions are non-committal and wisely so. Others have 
not been so guarded, and have attempted to produce a genuine 
biography, based upon a careful selecting of the texts in the 
Singhalese (j)dlt) Canon, accepting the factual, rejecting the 
miraculous. From these attempts there emerges, it is true, a 
perfectly plausible historical figure, the events of whose life 
may be resumed in a few words. A young man of royal family 
is so affected by the vanity of life and all that it contains, that 
abandoning his parents, his wife and child, he flees to the forest 
and seeks a spiritual guide. The guides he finds, cannot take 
him far enough, and he turns alone and unguided to the prac¬ 
tice of severe austerities. These prove completely fruitless. Then 
he remembers that as a boy he has once experienced a condition 
of mindful happiness and so he resolves to place himself in this 
® E. Lamotte, La Legende du Buddha, RHRt 1948, p. 59. 
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condition again and if possible to progress from there.^ In this 
he succeeds; progressing from stage to stage, he achieves the 
end of his quest, and knows that he is a buddha, an enlightened 
one. He gains followers, whom he leads along the way, which 
he himself has trodden alone, and so great becomes their 
number, that a properly constituted order is formed. At the age 
of eighty he leaves this life, passing into a condition of complete 
nirvana, which he has been qualified to enter ever since his 
achieving of buddhahood. 

In India, past and present, there is little of the unusual in 
such a life as this, and so it fails entirely to explain the extra¬ 
ordinary success of his doctrine; it is this which is of chief 
interest to the historian. We may as well draw attention at once 
to those elements in the story, which endow it with historical 
reality. First there are the many references to established place- 
names, of which four have chief importance, the Lumbini 
Grove near Kapilavastu, where he was born, Bodhgaya, where 
he achieved enlightenment, the deer-park outside Benares, 
where he preached the first sermon, and Kusinagara, where he 
finally passed into complete nirvana. These places have all 
been identified with certainty and there is no doubt that they 
represent very early traditions, which fix the main events of his 
life to the actual ground. If his life were mere myth, one 
would not expect him to be born amongst the 5 akya clan. It 
would have been easy to invent a dynasty more worthy of a 
universal ‘conqueror'. If it had been a matter of just asserting 
the pure nature of his birth, myth could easily have arranged for 
him to be born on a lotus, much in the manner that Padma- 
sambhava, ‘the Second Buddha', was born later. But it must 
have been known that he was bom of the wife of the Raja 
Suddhodana, and so legend, setting to work at a secondary 
stage, had to resort to more cumbersome means of indicating 
his natal purity.® He descends into her womb from the 

® For a precise elaboration of this argument sec A. Foucher, La Vie du 
Bouddha, p. 32 ff. This work is of capital importance for relating the events 
of the legend to the actual sites. 
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heavens and she remains free from any thought of man. He is 
born from her side as she supports herself against a tree in the 
Lumbini Grove. This place is marked for us by the pillar of 
the Emperor Asoka discovered at this place, of which the 
modern name is Rummindei, just within Nepal's Indian 
frontier. Thus the site is fixed with certainty from the third 
century B.C., and as it is unlikely that the spot was invented for 
the benefit of Asoka, one may assume that it already repre¬ 
sented a well-established tradition. It seems that the occurence 
of his death can be fixed with even greater certainty. Not only is 
the actual site of the final nirvana at Kusinagara (modern 
Kasia) identified, but it is also likely that a certain stupa 
(funeral-mound) at Piprawa in the same area contained the 
ashes of the iSakya-Sage. The site was excavated in 1898 and a 
casket was found inscribed with a script which appears to be 
pre-Asokan: ‘This deposit of relics of the blessed Buddha of 
the Sakyas is of Sukiti and his brothers with their sisters, their 
sons and their wives.' This may well be linked with the tradi¬ 
tional account of the funeral rites, found in the texts. He died 
near Kusinagara and after some dispute the ashes were shared 
with seven other cities, who laid claim to them, Magadha, 
Vaisall, Kapilavastu, Allakappa, Ramagrama, Pipphalivana 
and Pava. So originally eight funeral-mounds, enshrining the 
shares of the relics, were built. Of these one may have been 
found.® 

So there is no need to doubt the historical reality of the 
!§akya-Sage, whatever uncertainties may attend the writing of a 
full biography. For this the chief difficulty consists in the fact 
that it is impossible to separate the historical person from his 
mythical religious setting. There is a development of the 
various legends that embellish the accounts of his life, but one 
cannot simply remove all strange and miraculous elements and 
present a person who is in himself a sufficient explanation for 
the immediate success and the particular development of the 

® see E. J. Thomas, Life, p. 161, and de la Valine Poussin, Vlnde aux temps 
des Maury as, p. 144. 
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doctrine. Even in India an ascetic surrounded by a following 
of monks and faithful lay-folk, would have remained this and 
no more, a sage like countless others. It is sometimes sug¬ 
gested that it is all too easy for a man to become eternized in 
India to the stage of quasi-deification, and in our times Gandhi 
has been quoted as an example. This may be so, but only in so 
far as the man can be identified with some idea which makes a 
wide appeal. In Gandhi's case it was the cause of national in¬ 
dependence and his memory remains a sacred one, so long as 
the cause is remembered. But here we have something clearly 
on a vaster scale, which for 2,500 years has retained a hold on 
almost half of mankind. The idea which he represented and the 
ideal which he typified is made clear both in the monuments 
and in the texts. Variations may appear in different times and 
places, but the theme remains the same. It is this theme that has 
provided Buddhism with its continuity and its universality, 
namely the idea of a buddha, without which Buddhism would 
never have become distinguished from the many other re¬ 
ligions that India has produced. 

Unless we are prepared to rest content with a biography of 
the 6akya-Sage which is based on a selective choice of passages, 
it is important to realize that the early texts, as they stand, and 
the existing archaeological evidence in no way permit the recon¬ 
struction of the life of a normal man. Reason may well suggest 
that a normal man must stand behind this example of a buddha 
which is presented to us, but it is quite another matter to find 
him. Any such attempt must leave the religious and mythical 
implications to one side, and without these nothing in the re¬ 
ligious sphere can be explained at all. Even when dealing with 
normal human greatness, history is unable to go to the root of 
the matter, although the man concerned may be well known 
from contemporary records. No one can finally explain why 
Napoleon or Alexander the Great was successful. We may 
know the attendant circumstances, but not the inherent 
causes of a man's activity. Thus even if we possessed a con¬ 
temporary biography of the Sakya-Sage, it is unlikely that we 
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should be able to understand better the source of his success 
which is to be sought as much in his contemporaries and in his 
followers as in himself. It is because they believed in him, that 
his doctrine spread, and they have left testimony of their be¬ 
lief in stone and in the written word. It would be indeed of 
interest to know to what extent he identified himself with 
their belief, but that we can never know, and the absence of 
that knowledge does not prevent us from following the course of 
his religion through the centuries. 

A buddha, although in his last life a man in appearance like 
other men, is of rare occurrence. His buddhahood is the fruit of 
continuous striving through innumerable previous births and 
the belief in rebirth is an essential parr of the Buddhist 
world-view.® When his course is fully run, that is to say, when 
he has achieved perfection of morality, concentration and 
wisdom, his buddhahood in what will now be his last birth, 
becomes inevitable. His final achievement is thus predestined, 
by no higher power, but by force of his own acts in the past. 
In theory, as was soon realized, there need be no limit to the 
number of those who were striving, but in the earliest times 
the followers of the Sakya-Sage were so impressed by the 
wonder of this difficult and rare achievement, that they con¬ 
sidered it almost super-human. In this they went perhaps be¬ 
yond the requirements of the theory. It would have been suffi¬ 
cient for him to have had a normal human birth, for until he sat 
beneath the pipul-tree of Bodhgaya, he was still not yet a 
buddha. But they chose to see his birth as super-human, in¬ 
fluenced no doubt by the consideration that it was predestined. 
It is possible to understand in this sense the title by which 
the Sage seems to have referred to himself in life, namely as 
tathagata, he who has thus come. There has been some discussion 
over the meaning of this term, for if analysed grammatically, 
its meaning is not clear, as it might equally well mean thus gone. 
It seems, however, that such a term could only properly be 
applicable after the final nirvana, whereas if we are to trust the 
texts, it was used by the sage himself during his lifetime. A 
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more subtle interpretation would be thus achieved, where thus 
stands for the ineffable conception of enlightenment, and indeed 
later on the term thus-ness (tathatd) is commonly used in this 
sense. In any case this title tathdgata is used as a synonym for 
huddha, and comes to be applied to any being of this rank, 
historical or not. In the case of the sage, however, to whom this 
term was first applied, some special connotation was seemingly 
intended, and thus come, in fact, come as expected, and so pre¬ 
destined, seems the most plausible interpretation. Whether 
this is so or not, it was as such that the Sakya-Sage was re¬ 
garded by many. He was already perfect, some imagined, before 
he descended to the womb, and so his life on earth was a mere 
display for the benefit of all living beings. This of course is in 
any case the implication of many of the legends of his life, and 
in so far as they repeat these legends, all early schools, even the 
Theravadins (the present hmaydnists of southern Asia) sub¬ 
scribe to this view.® In some cases it became the accepted view, 
seemingly amongst another school, the Lokottaravadins, who 
were believers in the supramundane idea, which is the meaning of 
their name. Another related idea, which is properly non- 
Buddhist, is that of the great man, the hero, who may be re¬ 
cognized in infancy by thirty-two physical marks; well-set 
feet, long fingers, soft skin, etc. In the case of the 5 akya-Sage 
the presence of these signs was said to indicate cither a uni¬ 
versal monarch or a buddha. The term ‘conqueror' (jiud), 
which also became the title of Mahavira, the leader of the 
Jains, was also applicable to the Sage. These various terms be¬ 
came almost cliches and were applicable to any buddha, as was 
the term tathdgatha. As we shall see, later on the expression 
‘possessed of the thirty-two major marks and the eighty minor 
marks of perfection' became part of the traditional description 
of the Five Buddhas of Space, who arc in essence cosmologic- 
meditational forms and so without need of human form. * It is 

® Although nowadays the Buddhists of southern Asia refer to themselves 
quite happily as followers of the blnayana (inferior way), the Tibeuns have by 
no means forgotten the sense of opprobrium attached to this name. 

^ see Buddhist Texts, p. 249 ff.; also p. 210 below. 
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possible to see in these various tendencies to deify a buddha a 
degeneration of the true teaching, for which the credulous 
lay-folk, as opposed to the monks, have been responsible. But 
it is artificial to set up any real distinction between monks and 
lay-folk, and totally misleading to go one stage further, and 
explain away the Great Way, the Mahayana, as a degeneration, 
for which popular notions were responsible. The monks them¬ 
selves are fervent enough in praise of their master, so there 
seems little need to blame the lay-supporters. In all schools 
there may have been a few who doubted the value of this de¬ 
votion, but their opinion has counted for little. A buddha is 
essentially one who has achieved the fruit of his strivings 
through innumerable past lives. It is the telling of these talcs 
of past activities in other lives, which fills so much of the 
sculptured stone on early monuments. Either born as animal or 
man, the would-be buddha is ever sacrificing his life for the 
sake of others. There are large collections of these talcs in all the 
extant canons, and so texts and stones may vouch for one another. 
In stone there is no sculptured testimony earlier than the 
second century B.c. and the texts were probably committed to 
writing even later, but both are clearly based on much earlier 
traditions and in any case they represent the earliest Buddhism 
that we know. 

Thus there were already two ways in which people migb 
conceive of the ^akya-Sage. From the first he presented him¬ 
self as a perfected buddha, for it was as such that his followers 
met with him. Secondly it was accepted that his perfection was 
the result of altruistic striving through many births. Thus he is 
both the sage who has seen existence to its end and the hero who 
strives untiringly for the welfare of others. Both these aspects 
of a buddha are part of the earliest known Buddhism. 

A being who is set on buddhahood, is known throughout all 
his lives of striving as a bodhisattva. The original meaning of this 
term may possibly have been set on enlightenmentj but the sans- 
kritized form, now in current use in European works on 
Buddhism, means enlightenment-being. The Tibetans when they 
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later came to translate the term, understood it as hero of the 
thought of enlightenment. In any case the intended meaning is 
clear enough. Thus there was a tendency for the term buddha 
to imply quiescent wisdom, and hodhisattva altruistic activity. 
Some schools stressed the need of one rather than the other, and 
thus there gradually developed that division between the 
Buddhist schools into the Lesser Vehicle and the Great. In the 
following chapter more will be said on this subject, but it is of 
importance to make it clear from the start that this double 
development exits in Buddhism from the earliest times. It is 
easy now to regard the Great Vehicle as the later development 
simply because it continued to develop. As is well known, it 
replaced many of the older texts by new ones, but often in 
order to give better expression to old ideas which required re¬ 
emphasis. There is little in their teachings, which is not a logical 
development of what had gone before. To what extent the other 
schools, ridiculed as lesser, developed their doctrines, we 
cannot tell. They continued to exist in India up to the last 
(thirteenth century), but of their later history we have but the 
slightest knowledge. The one surviving school is that of the 
Theravadins of Ceylon, Burma and Indo-China, but their 
development was cut short very early by their separation from 
the Indian mainland. They represent an early phase of Budd¬ 
hism, but they cannot be taken as the full measure of all that 
Buddhism stands for. 

The Nature of Enlightenment 

The experience of the sage, as he sat beneath the tree, is 
fundamental to Buddhism. It is the alpha and omega of the 
doctrine. Without it there would have been no buddha and 
thus no doctrine to teach, and unless there had been followers 
ever confident of its final realization, there would be no one to 
continue the doctrine. Buddhism did not spread because of a 
gospel, or because of the good news that its followers brought. 
It spread by means of an experience, which was tested and 
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proved at every stage. We need but to know the nature of this 
experience, and we shall know the secret of the strength of the 
doctrine itself. Unfortunately the texts help scarcely at all in 
this crucial matter. The term that most commonly occurs to 
describe it is nirvana, which means ‘blowing our’, ‘blowing 
away’, ‘extinction’ or ‘disappearance’, and indeed the simile of a 
lamp which is extinguished is often used to illustrate the pro¬ 
cess,'* In what way the Buddhist trance distinguished itself 
from other kinds of early Indian yoga, no one has ever shown 
satisfactorily.^ Yet it claims that its goal is the one and only 
condition of the deatliless state, the final end of craving, the 
one and final extinction of passion, of wrath, of stupidity. We 
must renounce the task of plumbing the significance of 
nirvana, simply because it evades all definition. NeverthelcwSs 
much may still be learned from the events of Bodhgaya, for 
tradition continued to be more interested in the positive powers 
of a buddha than in the state of deathless calm that he had 
achieved for himself. We can also learn how the Buddhists 
have conceived of life and all that it contains, matter of the 
greatest relevance to any study of Buddhist developments. But 
the experience of the Sakya-Sage, which started the doctrine 
and which has remained its final goal ever since, the raison 
d^etre of the doctrine cannot be summarily defined. 

The earliest accounts describe it in terms of a threefold 
knowledge: knowledge of his own previous births, knowledge 
of the births and deaths of all other beings and knowledge of 
his release from the whole process. The knowledge of release 
was elaborated into a twelvefold causal nexus which he in his 
wisdom had now overcome. Traditionally, however, this 
scheme became the incentive to the religious life and it is still 
unfailingly represented in the porch of every Tibetan Buddhist 
temple. Such a representation is shown on pi, 2 and thus the Budd¬ 
hist conception of existence may be shown by its description. 

A monster, the Lord of Death (Mara in Sanskrit, gShin-rje in 

* Buddhist Texts, p. 92 ff. and E. J. Thomas, Early Buddhist Scriptures, p. 

97 ff. 
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Tibetan), is shown clasping a circle in his teeth and between 
his arms and legs. The circle represents all phenomenal 
existence and it is held by Death, for all that lives must die, and 
live and die again. It is from this dreadful fate, from de¬ 
liverance from the circle, that Buddhism offers release. Around 
the edge of the circle are twelve small inset pictures. These 
represent the twelvefold causal nexus which binds living 
beings to the misery of the inner circle. At the time of his en¬ 
lightenment, the sage is supposed to have first worked back¬ 
wards through the series, beginning with the idea of death, for 
if once a man were free of death, he would be free of the whole 
circle. As each concept occurs to his mind, he seeks the pre¬ 
vious conditioning concept, going back as far as he may go. 

Death is illustrated by a man carrying a corpse to its place of 

The necessary condition of death is birth. 

Birth is represented by a birth-scene.® 

The necessary condition of birth is growth, the whole 
process of becoming. 

The process of becoming is represented by a pregnant woman. 
The necessary condition of the process of becoming is the 
act of appropriation. 

The act of appropriation is represented by a man grasping fruit 
from a tree. 

The necessary condition of the act of appropriation is desire. 
Desire is represented by a drinking scene, for the Sanskrit term 
used here for desire is thirst.^ 

The necessary condition of desire is the sense of feeling. 
Feeling is represented by a man with an arrow in his eye. 

The necessary condition of feeling is contact. 

Contact is represented by a kiss. 

The necessary condition of contact is the possession of 
senses and the spheres of sense. 

® On our example of the wheel the birth-scene (representing Birth) and the 
drinking-scene (representing Desire) have been mistakenly transposed. 
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The senses are represented by a house with many windows. 

The necessary condition for the operation of the senses is 
the existence of personality. 

Personality is represented by a boat on a journey. 

The necessary condition of personality is the existence of 
consciousness. 

Consciousness is represented by a monkey plucking fruit. 

The necessary condition of consciousness is the existence of 
elemental impulses. 

The impulses are represented by the pots which a potter is 
making. 

The necessary condition of these impulses is absence of 
knowledge. 

Absence of knowledge is represented by an old blind woman. 

Attempts have been made to discover a logical sequence of 
ideas from this ill-sorted list, both by early commentators and 
by European scholars. But no general relationship between the 
terms can be found, which will relate in the same manner any 
two consecutive terms. The list is best understood as it is first 
presented to us, as a spontaneous searching back and back into 
the origins of death and rebirth, and apart from the stimula¬ 
tion and satisfaction of desire which maintains the process, and 
the existence of the mental and physical components of which 
a personality with his active senses is formed, no origin can be 
found beyond absence of knowledge.^ 

At the centre of the circle are depicted a cock, a snake and a 
pig, representing passion, wrath and ignorance. These three at 
the hub keep the wheel turning, representing, as they do, the 
essential nature of existence. Around this centre there is a 
small inner circle. In the left half monks and lay-folk are 
moving upwards on their way to happy rebirths. In the right 
half naked figures are being dragged downwards on their way 
to woeful rebirths. 

The rest of the circle, which is divided into six segments, 
merely illustrates their possible destinations. The three top 
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segments represent three comparatively happy spheres of 
existence, the heavens at the top, the realm of the titans to the 
right and the world of men to the left. The gods must be con¬ 
ceived of as mortals who are spared all the discomforts and 
unpleasantness of existence, only to be afflicted the more by the 
thought of the ephemeral nature of their happiness. Historically 
they represent the gods and godlings of early India, Brahma, 
Indra and the rest. On more than one occasion, however, Tibetans 
haveindicatcd the inhabitants of w'ealthy western lands as suitable 
modern prototypes. 'Although they enjoy during their life¬ 
time the utmost comfort and luxury, no thought of the holy 
doctrine comes to them, for they pass their time in pleasures. 
Their life lasts a full world-age, yet without it seeming a mo¬ 
ment, their time imperceptibly comes to an end and death ap¬ 
proaches. As it approaches, the five signs of death manifest 
themselves. By their own light gods illuminate their sur¬ 
roundings for a league, a mile or some such distance, but now 
the time has come, the brilliance fades. However gods sit on 
their thrones, they cannot feel discomfort, but now they do not 
want to stay there at all, and are unhappy in their discomfort. 
Their garlands of flowers do not age, however much time passes, 
but now the flowers die. However long they wear their clothes, 
no smell attaches to them, but now they become old and smell. 
No sweat comes from their bodies, but now sweat appears. So 
they know they will die and are very unhappy. Their god- 
friends and the god-maidens also know that such a one will die, 
but they are unable to approach, and throwing flowers from 
afar, they express good wishes: “When you pass away from here, 
may you be born in the world of men, and having practised 
virtue, may you be born in heaven once more.” But it is 
more than likely that he will fall into one of the hells, which 

® Kun-bzang-hlama, folio 6741. This quotation should be sufficient to dis¬ 
tinguish the Buddhist conception of a god from that in use elsewhere. It 
becomes, however, only a matter of terminology, for gods in the sense of 
great beings find their place in the doctrine later on. The term god (skr, deva, 
tib. Ihd) is carefully avoided and they are identified with one of the buddha- 
bodics. See note 11. 
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the poor fellow knows only too well, and our author assures us 
that he suffers exceedingly. 

Heaven is the reward for the practise of virtue, but good 
works alone are nor sufficient to earn buddhahood. The titans 
are the traditional enemies of the gods and so were given a place 
in the circle, although at first they were not included. Quarrel¬ 
some jealous people are born in their realm, where they spend 
their time fighting with the neighbouring gods, who have all 
the advantages. The wounds of the gods heal at once and for 
them war is fine sport, but the titans endure all the miseries 
and butchery of warfare without respite. Death is not allowed 
them until they have served their time. The chief misery of 
human existence is knowledge of the certainty of death. There 
is, however, one overwhelming advantage in being born as a 
man. It is possible to practise the doctrine, and thus it presents 
the surest way to buddhahood. These then are the three spheres 
of happy (or comparatively happy) rebirth. 

Of the three places of woeful rebirth the most tolerable is 
that of the animals, who are to be seen to the bottom left. They 
either kill one another, or arc ill-treated and slain by men. To 
the bottom right are unhappy spirits, who are tormented in 
various ways by hunger and thirst and by heat and cold. They 
arc shown with large bellies, which can never be filled and small 
mouths burning with thirst. Avaricious people are born here. 
At the very bottom are the various hells, hot and cold, and 
all equally unpleasant with their different tortures. Still all 
these torments have their end, and when one’s misdemean¬ 
ours have been paid for, one will be reborn in a happier 
condition. 

Thus the life-process offers nothing but endless misery. 
Happiness is never real and final, for it must eventually turn 
into unhappiness. Tradition relates that the sage looked back 
with his divine eye and saw the continuity of his previous lives 
going back into a beginningless past; he saw beings dying and 
being reborn according to the force of their past acts in the 
various spheres of existence; finally he knew that he was free 
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from the force of sensual desire, of the desire for existence and 
from the force of ignorance.® 

There is one other event during the process of enlightenment 
to which we must refer, for it has remained part of Buddhist 
iconography until the present day. It was related that Mara, the 
Lord of Death and holder of the circle of existence, led a 
personal assault upon the sage, as he sat beneath the tree. First 
he taunted him about his wasted appearance and tempted him 
to return once more to the joys of life. Having failed in this, he 
attempted to disturb his equaniminity by turning the forces 
of evil against him. Having failed again, he challenged him to 
produce a witness to his fitness for buddhahood, and the sage, 
touching the earth with the fingers of his right hand, called upon 
the Earth as his witness and the Earth quaked in testimony. 
Likewise in all the stories of his previous lives, the earth by 
quaking had borne witness to his heroic acts of self-sacrifice. 
When later a buddha was cut in stone, it was by the 'earth- 
witness posture* that the moment of enlightenment was 
typified (pi. 4). 


Sarnath 

The ancient deer-park of Benares lies a few miles outside 
the city. It goes by the modern name of Sarnath and is 
now a park of ruins. Most impressive of the ruins is the 
great cylindrical memorial mound, founded by the Emperor 
Asoka. Near-by are the foundations and steps and low-lying 
remains of a great mediaeval monastery (pi. li). When Yuan 
Chwang visited this place in the seventh century, there were 
1,500 monks of the Lesser Vehicle. The best of the archaeolo¬ 
gical remains have been arranged in a pleasant little museum, 
happily built in a modern Indian style. Far less congruous is a 

® These three forces (asravaSj literally: 'flows') are part of a very early pre- 
Buddhist technical vocabulary. They become mere cliches in the early 
doctrinal period as an elaboration of the one fundamental cause of misery, 
Desire. See Har Dayal, Bodhisattva Doctrine, p. 116 £F. 
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new Buddhist temple, erected largely by subscriptions of 
European Buddhists* In plan it resembles a small Christian 
chapel rather than a Buddhist shrine. No way is provided for 
ceremonial circumambulation of the central image, an essential 
feature of Indian Buddhist temples in the past and of their 
Tibetan prototypes today. Around the upper walls the chief 
scenes from the life of the Sakya-Sage have been painted 
by a Japanese artist in simple humanistic style. An Indian 
youth, a modern Buddhist layman, points out from the pic¬ 
tures the main events of the Buddha's life. He represents a new 
movement which bases itself upon a selective interpretation of 
some of the early texts. Shorn of its miracles and its obscure 
philosophizing, Buddhism is presented as a rational way of life 
for the modern rational man. One may well contrast these 
modernists with the inmates of the Tibetan Monastery at 
Bodhgaya, to which reference was made above. The former 
attempt to restore the original teaching of the ^akya-Sage, 
freeing it from the ‘superstitions and misrepresentations' of 
later times. It thereby looses all continuity with the past, 
rejects, accepts, interprets in accordance with a modern 
rationalist standpoint, and so fails to represent any historical 
form of Buddhism. The Theravadin tradition of Ceylon has 
lent itself most easily to this treatment, and it is a little sad 
when its genuine followers take part in such a modernizing 
movement. They are not guilty so much of misrepresentation 
as of wilful suppression of certain essential tenets of their 
doctrine. The Tibetans on the other hand remain quite un¬ 
affected by the views of the modern world. They continue 
trustingly with the faith and the practice, which is an accumula¬ 
tion of centuries. They have now no thought of exercising 
critical judgement, of explaining, of justifying. Their monas¬ 
tery is built on the historic site of the enlightenment, but they 
have no historical sense of the person of the 5 akya-Sage. 
Maitreya is in fact more real to them. For the founding of their 
order they look back to Tsong-kha-pa; for order and discipline 
they look to their abbot, and behind him to the Dalai Lama, 
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who founded their monastery. These two kinds of Buddhism 
represent completely different world-views, which are mu¬ 
tually incomprehensible. It is our task in this chapter to show 
some of their common antecedents. 

The Doctrine 

Full enlightenment achieved, the sage made his way from 
Bodhgaya to Benares. In those days this was a journey of ten 
days or so, and even in the twentieth century this would still 
be no unusual hardship to a practiser of the religious life. The 
first sermon has assumed a traditional form consisting of the 
four truths and the eightfold path. These have been discussed 
sufficiently elsewhere and it is unnecessary to do more than to 
list them here.® The truths are (i) the existence of misery, 
(2) the cause of misery which is desire, (3) the end of misery 
which is the uprooting of desire and (4) the way of ending 
misery, which is the eightfold path. The path consists of the 
right kind of views, intention, speech, action, livelihood, 
effort, mindfulness, concentration. 

These eight can also be grouped under the simpler heading of 
(1) good viorals, (2) mental concentration and (3) wisdom, which we 
will consider briefly in turn. Morals can be simply explained in 
terms of the ten prohibitions: (i) not to take life, (2) not to 
steal, (3) to avoid unchastity, (4) not to lie, (5) not to slander, 
(6) not to insult, (7) not to chatter, (8) not to covet, (9) not to 
give way to anger and (10) not to doubt. There is another set of 
ten intended for monks: the first four as above and then (5) not 
to take intoxicants, (6) not to eat out of regulated hours, (7) not 
to use garlands and perfumes, (8) not to sleep on broad beds, 
(9) not to take part in singing, dancing and similar festivities 
and (10) not to acquire money or jewels. In the regular monastic 
discipline which was later developed, the number of these rules 
was vastly extended. In Tibet a set of 258 rules, which was 
formulated by the Mula-sarvastivadin School in north-west 
® sec Har Dayal, Bodhisattva Doctrine, pp. 156-60. 
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India about 2000 years ago, is still in use. In well-ordered 
monasteries (e.g. Jiwong, see below page 227) it is read twice 
monthly in a general confession. 

Mental concentration involved the use of various techniques 
of meditation. In general an attempt is made to withdraw the 
mind gradually from sense objects and conceptual notions, 
until it is steadied and calm. Simple as this process may seem, it 
involved months and sometimes years of practice. The type of 
meditation has always depended upon the type of wisdom 
which represented the world-view of die practiser. Thus in 
the case of the early schools no external support was required, 
for a state of passivity was the goal. All the elements of the 
life-stream were stilled and nothing took their place. Simple 
devices were, however, used, such as a flame or a stick in order 
to assist the development of one-pointedness of mind.® Later 
the goal changed. The practiser now strove to identify himself 
as the centre of existence. Phenomenal existence is just an 
imagined form of essential being with which one must oneself 
become identified. Thus the types of meditation changed as 
well. This will become less obscure when we go on to discuss 
the various kinds of wisdom. Here it is only necessary' to indi¬ 
cate that mental concentration (if we are to use this term, and it 
is difficult in English to find a better one) can imply very 
different processes. 

Of the eight items grouped together as the eightfold path, 
right intention, speech, action, livelihood and mindfulness may 
be grouped together as morals. These require no special 
elucidation. Concentration has been briefly referred to. This 
involves many complicated notions, and much more will be 
said on the subject in later chapters. Right eflFort applies to 
both morals and concentration and presents no special diffi¬ 
culty. There thus remains one item, right views, which be¬ 
longs to the third category of wisdom. It is here that most diffi¬ 
culties are to be found, for the later Buddhists were never 
finally agreed upon the nature of right views. The omniscience 
® see de la Valine Poussin, £tudes et Materiaux, pp. 82-100. 
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of the ^ 3 kya-Sage was not the kind that could settle ultimate 
questions once and for all. His omniscience consisted of the 
threefold knowledge, knowledge of his previous births, the 
divine knowledge which sees all beings dying and being reborn 
in the various spheres of existence, and the knowledge of his 
own release. This threefold knowledge was attainable by any 
of his followers when they had finished their course. A buddha 
was supposed to possess ten powers,® but these are little more 
than an elaboration of the same threefold knowledge, and con¬ 
tain nothing that a follower could not be expected to acquire. 
There is no doubt that the early followers thought of the ^akya- 
Sage as infinitely superior to themselves. Hence the mythical 
religious developments that we have already discussed. When 
thought was applied to the matter however, it was realized 
that he excelled them in only one matter, namely in having 
gone first and so in being their leader—unless (and it was this 
thought that produced the Great Vehicle) they had never 
realized the final nirvana. They had been fobbed otf, as it were, 
with a state of trance, which was something less, and in order 
to reach the final goal, where they too would be buddhas, they 
must run the full course of a bodhisattva. ^ This begins to antici¬ 
pate later considerations, but we wish to emphasize that, how¬ 
ever great the respect that was due to a buddha, in no school of 
Buddhism could he be finally conceived of as possessing higher 
knowledge, that was not eventually attainable by his followers. 

Often the ^akya-Sage was questioned on ultimate matters, 
but he either preserved silence or evaded the question. Thus he 
would never say whether the world was eternal or not, whether 
the self existed or not, whether a monk, who had attained 
nirvana, was existent or not. The most the questioner could 
expect in reply would be the simile of a fire that is extinguished, 
and more often than not, he would be answered by silence.® We 
may reasonably conclude that the Sakya-Sage did not know and 
was not interested in knowing, for in the condition of en¬ 
lightenment which he embodied, all these questions lost their 
® Buddhist Texts, p. i lo. ^ ibid,, p. l2o flF. 
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relevance. In his daily activity be compared himself to the good 
doctor who healed the wound without wasting time to enquire 
how it had been caused. This view may well have been ac¬ 
ceptable, as long as there was a personality such as his available 
to guarantee it. But the questions would still be asked, and so it 
was inevitable that different views would be adopted in some 
of these matters and that disputes would arise in the order. 

Before we can examine some of these questions, it is necessary 
to know how the early Buddhists conceived of existence 
generally and human personality in particular. The fundamental 
notion is that of impermanence, for it is this that underlies 
the fourfold truth concerning misery. As was seen from our 
consideration of the Wheel of Existence, the process is ap¬ 
parently beginningless and continual. It can end only with 
nirvana. Beings are born in various spheres, are conscious of the 
feelings of pain or pleasure, of the perceptions of sight and 
sound and so on, and of impulses, such as courage, equanimity, 
modesty, carelessness, indolence, anger, deceit, etc., which 
motivate their being. Thus personality was conceived of as five¬ 
fold, namely as: (i) body, (2) feelings, (3) perceptions, (4) im¬ 
pulses and (5) consciousness. 

Body, like any other substance, consists of the four elements, 
earth (hair, flesh, nails, teeth, bones, etc., in fact whatever is 
hard), water (gall, pus, blood, sweat, etc., whatever is fluid), 
fire (‘that by which a man heats himself, consumes himself, 
worries himself and digests his food') and wind (‘in the 
stomach, in the lower body, that which passes through the 
limbs and that which is breathed in and out'). These sets of five 
components and four elements are especially important to our 
study, as they are employed symbolically in the tantras. 

As there is no abiding principle anywhere, the body is not 
distinguishable from any other matter, all of which may possess 
sense-data, visual, auditory, olfactory, flavorous or tactile. All 
these elements are thought of as material. Thus a silent bell will 
comprise visual and tactile-type elements. When it is struck, 
the action causes latent auditory-type elements to manifest 
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themselves. On the other hand an eye possesses visual-sense 
elements, an ear auditory-sense elements and so on. There are 
thus a total of four gross elements, earth, water, fire and air, and 
ten subtle elements, five sense elements and five sensation 
elements. Ail forms and bodies consist of combinations of 
these. All these elements arc material but conditioned, that is to 
say, they manifest themselves in dependance on one another. 

Mental elements are more numerous and it would be useless 
to list them all. They represent all mental activities listed as 
more or less arbitrary groups. There arc ten general elements, 
headed by feeling and perception (two of the components of 
personality) and including such items as will, sensation, under¬ 
standing, memory, etc. There are ten good elements, belief, 
courage, attentiveness, etc., six obscuring elements, ignorance, 
carelessnesses, indolence, etc., ten vicious elements, anger, 
hypocrisy, deceit, etc., and so on. Even the notion of im¬ 
permanence that attaches to all the elements is conceived of 
materialistically. Thus there are separate elements for origina¬ 
tion, continuance and decrepitude. At any one moment one of 
these three elements must be in collusion with any of the other 
elements, thus producing its momentary origination, its 
momentary continuance and its momentary decrepitude prior 
to its non-manifestation.'^ Such a philosophical system may at 
first seem difficult to grasp. One has to bear in mind that no 
difference is felt between what we should call material elements 
and mental concepts. If a name can be given, the name im¬ 
mediately represents a thing. Indeed these elements of existence 
might well be referred to as ‘things', but the element seems to be 
the generally acceptable term. The Sanskrit term for them is 
dharma, presumably in the sense of an ultimately real thing. 
For these elements were held to be the only real things in the 
whole circle of existence. A certain number of these elements 
manifesting themselves together in mutual dependance would 
appear as the objects which we think we know. Always present 
are two elements, known as pertaining (prdpti) and non-pertaining 
(aprdpti). The elements which arise together in accordance with 
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the preceding causes are held together by force of the per- 
taining-element and those that do not belong are kept away by 
means of the non-pertaining-element. 

A person is therefore just a stream of elements, which holds 
together thanks to the pertaining-element, so long as the life- 
duration-element continues to manifest itself. Homogeneity in 
such a stream is maintained by a generality-element (nikayasa- 
hhagatdf Every element manifests itself just momentarily, but 
in any such stream the majority of elements that continued to 
manifest themselves would be the same. The whole of existence 
is just like the effects produced by a kaleidoscope. Only when 
one has grasped the idea of this system, does the Buddhist 
conception of impermanence gain full force.® 

Neither the oakya-Sage nor his followers invented this 
system. They merely accepted the philosophical conceptions of 
their times, and in those times everything was conceived of 
materialistically. It is in such a context as this that one has to 
understand the early Buddhist doctrine of *no-selT or ‘soulless- 
ness' as some have chosen to interpret it. To introduce the idea 
of a soul into such a system would simply mean the addition of 
yet another material element called soul. Such a soul-element is 
to be found in some other early Indian philosophical systems, 
but Buddhism rejected it. The identity of this soul is denied in 
a way that would be absurd if it were being conceived of in the 
idealistic manner of later times, let alone in any Christian 
sense. Thus we read: ‘The eye, O monks, is not the Self (soul). 
That which is not the Self is not mine; that belongs not to me; 
what I am not, that is not my Self. Thus should one who 
possesses right knowledge, regard his own being. The nose, O 
monks, is not the Self, etc.' And so on for tongue, body and 
mind.^ 

It was generally accepted by the early schools that there was 
no abiding entity, and this was felt to be a problem. On the 

® For the complete lists of these elements see Th. Stcherbatsky, The Central 
Conception oj Buddhism, upon which this summary is largely based. 

* SuttanikSya, IV 2 (Giinther, Seelenprohlem, p, 50). 
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one hand it was taught that every act would bear its fruits (and 
this is the basis of Buddhist morality), and yet there was no 
person to bear these consequences. Without some conception 
of a personality the whole doctrine would seem to loose its 
force. The final life in which buddhahood was achieved was all 
very well, but how could one really be moved to right action, 
speech and thought, if one thought in terms of future lives? 
The symbolism of the wheel would instil no horror in any 
personal sense, but it could instil horror in its totality. Thus 
striving would only be reasonable if one strove for the totality as 
part of the totality, and so we are led to the ideal of the 
bodhisattva as a logical development. But until this ideal was 
conceived, the problem remained largely unsolved. Indeed a 
theory of a ‘person* (jpudgala) was developed by one school, the 
Vatsiputriyas. They suggested as non-committedly as possible 
that it was neither eternal, nor non-eternal, neither identical 
with the five components of personality, nor different from 
them. But whereas the authority of the master could render 
acceptable vagaries of this kind, his followers could not put 
forward such propositions with impunity. The idea of some¬ 
thing being neither identical nor different was easily shown to 
be nonsense by the other schools, and so the pudgala remained a 
sectarian notion. There was, however, one element that was 
to assume an increasing importance, namely consciousness. 
This is one of the five components of personality and it was 
inevitable, for empirical reasons, that it should become the chief 
of the five.® 

But there seems to be no doubt that most of the early schools 
preferred to represent nirvana as a blank, like space or as a 
non-manifestation of something which was previously manifest 
(e.g. a light which has been extinguished). As nirvana and 
space and non-manifestation arc namable concepts, they were 
also liable to be listed as elements (dharmas\ but they differed 
from all the others in that they were unconditioned, that they 
became manifest singly and independently in the absence of 
other elements. This at least was the view of the Sarvastivadins, 
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who believed as their name suggests, that everything exists. All 
the elements exist all the time in their self-nature, but they be¬ 
come manifest only in accordance with preceding causes. One 
has now to translate the progress of a persevering Buddhist into 
these strange terms. He must understand himself and all that 
he perceives as things, which possess no self-nature. He and they 
and the sense-relations that relate them are nothing but the con¬ 
certed play of conditioned elements. He must learn therefore 
by continual mindfulness and proper action to bring this inter¬ 
play gradually under control. Wisdom itself is but an element, 
but its continual manifestation would prevent the manifestation 
of elements opposed to it in their self-nature. When by the 
practice of morals and concentration, only those elements 
which were not opposed to it, viz. pure elements, manifested 
themselves, nirvana was attainable, temporarily during life and 
finally at death, when the pure elements would finally become 
non-manifest. 

Many objections can be raised against such a system. Al¬ 
though the whole process is conditioned from beginninglcss 
time, right thought and right action are held to be a personal 
responsibility. One can choose in one's folly to go round in the 
wheel, or one can decide to take action which will bring free¬ 
dom as its final consequence. Yet there is no person to take this 
decision. If everything is conditioned from the start, there can 
be no attaining of something essentially unconditioned, for by 
reason of its self-nature it is precluded from becoming what it 
essentially is not. Early Buddhist philosophy was thinking in 
terms of two planes of existence, both equally real, on the one 
hand the elements of phenomenal existence (samsdra) and on 
the other the elements of nirvana and space, and there could be 
no logical connection between them. By no means did all the 
early schools subscribe to these views, some including in their 
canon the books that set forth such views, some rejecting them 
as not being the master's word. It should be mentioned perhaps 
that the Theravadins of southern Asian countries, the only early 
sect that has survived to our times and thus the only modern 
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‘Hlnayanists*, do subscribe to these views, or rather should do 
so, if their beliefs are to accord with the contents of their 
canon. 

But other schools of thought were active, and many were the 
views expressed. All the early sects, however, seem to have 
been thinking in terms of ultimately real elements. Some, 
unlike the Sarvastivadins, did not regard nirvana as real in this 
sense, but they agreed on the self-nature of all the other ele¬ 
ments. Just as the early Buddhist tirades against a real self seem 
to imply a wide-spread belief in a soul-element, so the violence 
with which the doctrine of the real nature of the elements later 
came to be attacked, suggests that this view was firmly estab¬ 
lished. 

It is at this stage that we pass to doctrines which are generally 
regarded as later developments. Such a term is likely to be 
misleading, for it carries with it a suggestion of spuriousness. 
The propagators of these doctrines were indeed accused of 
putting aside the master's teachings and writing new ones of 
their own. It has already been suggested that the 5 akya-Sage 
was not interested in philosophical definition. His early 
followers therefore did their best to interpret the teachings in 
terms of the rather crude philosophical conceptions of the 
time. There is no reason to doubt that many of the sayings in 
the early sutras go back to the Sakya-Sage himself, but they 
have been so mixed with interpolations and pure inventions, 
many of which merely express the ideas of his followers, that it 
is impossible to separate the earlier from the later in every case. 
The section of the canon dealing specifically with philosophical 
definition (abhidhamd) is certainly a later production. It was 
inevitable that sooner or later some schools would no longer be 
content with the contents of the sutras as they then found 
them, either for the reason that they expressed themselves by 
means of conceptions that were held to be outmoded or that 
they failed to express the doctrine lucidly as it had originally 
been intended. Thus although the master had made no pro¬ 
nouncements on the nature of phenomenal existence, fixed 
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views on the subject were not only being held by some schools, 
but even attributed to the master. In days when textual criti¬ 
cism was unknown, or at best counted for little, there was one 
solution to the problem, namely to write new sutras, in which 
you gave what you believed to be a correct expression of the 
doctrine, adding a quasi-historical setting, and attributing it 
to the Sakya-Sage himself. Once begun, there was no end to the 
producing of texts. To what extent these texts were included in 
recognized canons by the sects then flourishing in India, 
cannot be known. By this time the pali canon of the Singhalese 
Theravadins was largely protected from the incorporation of 
still later texts by its geographical separation from central and 
north-western India which seems to have been the centre of 
these developments. The Indian texts proper have mostly been 
lost. There is nothing that begins to represent a complete 
canon: indeed manifold as the texts came to be, it may be that 
no comprehensive collection ever existed. The texts that were 
in common use in India from the eighth century on were 
assiduously collected and translated by the Tibetans, and the 
piece-meal manner in which they were accumulated, suggests 
that no one at that time thought in terms of a complete set. 
Later the Tibetans made their own arrangement of all the texts 
they had collected. The first section of their canon, the Discipline 
{yinaya)t of which fragments of the Indian original have now 
been discovered in Gilgit, corresponds generally with the 
Discipline of the Singhalese Theravadins. The Disciplines 
of six sects are preserved in Chinese translation. It is certain 
that these texts underwent little change, for there was little 
cause for change. The second section of the Singhalese Canon, 
the Sutras (discourses) underwent most change and have no 
corresponding section in the Tibetan canon. In the Tibetan 
Canon the section that goes by the name of Discourses contains 
the new sutras. The third and last section of the Singhalese 
Canon, which was concerned with philosophical definition 
(abhidhama) clearly had its counterparts in India, for there has 
come down to us a fourth-century work by one of the greatest 
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of Indian Buddhist philosophers, in which the tenets of the 
different sects are discussed and those of the Sarvastivadins 
defended.® But he may well have been their last brilliant 
defender, for he himself was converted by his brother to the 
new interpretation of what the true doctrine should be. ^ 

The first opposition to the materialistic realism of the early 
philosophical schools appeared in the form of dogmatic denials 
of the ultimate reality of anything whatsoever. These denials 
assumed the form of lengthy discourses, always attributed to 
the l$akya-Sage, who now generally appears as a supra-mundane 
being, emitting light-rays in all directions. The instruction is 
being given for the benefit of bodhisattvas, ‘noble sons and 
daughters' who wish to save all beings. Thus together with a 
restatement of the philosophical position, the transcendental 
nature of a buddha is assumed and the career of a would-be 
buddha is taught as the only really worthy religious life. It 
would be difficult to give even a close approximation in dating 
the earliest of these works. They were in use in some schools 
long before they were written down or assumed any final form, 
and the mythical and heroic nature of a buddha, which under¬ 
lay these developments, is a conception that belongs to the 
earliest times, as has been shown above. It is not this that 
suggests their comparative lateness, so much as the philo¬ 
sophical teachings that they give, for they must be understood 
as a reaction against the earlier materialistic theories. Then 
they in turn prepare the way for a more mature philosophical 
statement of the doctrine which embraces both the earlier 
views. Thus in Buddhist philosophy (not in faith and practice 
be it noted, for these develop somewhat independently) there 
are three periods to be distinguished, three ‘swingings of the 
wheel of the Law'.® 

® viz. the Ahhidhamakoia of Vasubandhu, ml. by L. dc la Vall^c Poussin 
(6 volumes, Paris 1923-31). 

^ The old philosophical schemes and terms of reference were never abondoned 
but merely restated in terms of Ycgacara theory. A compendium of this kind 
was one of the chief fruits of Yuan Chwang's pilgrimage to India (ml. by 
L. de la Vall^c Poussin, La Siddbi de Hiuan-tsang (Paris 1928-9)). 
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The three periods are these: 

(1) Early Buddhism, which developed from the fifth century 
onwards. The elements of existence are regarded as real in 
a materialistic sense. There are no abiding components for 
everything is mutually conditioned. Nirvana is the stilling of 
the process and is unconditioned by anything whatsoever, 
There are therefore two spheres of experience, that which is 
conditioned, namely phenomenal existence (savisdra) and that 
which is unconditioned (nirvana). They can be given no logical 
connection, because nirvana would thereby become condi¬ 
tioned. 

(2) The Doctrine oj Relativity, which is known as the Perfection 
of Wisdom and developed from the second century B.c. 
onwards. There are not only no abiding components; even 
the elements are not real. They are not real just because they 
are conditioned and cannot exist in their own right. In techni¬ 
cal terminology they are said to lack self-nature (nih-sva- 
bhdva). Thus although one may speak in terms of phenomenal 
existence (samsdra) as conditioned and nirvana as uncondi¬ 
tioned, they are essentially the same in the absence of self¬ 
nature which is the essence of everything. Nothing can 
therefore be predicated about anything in any ultimate sense 
and philosophical exegesis of any kind whatsoever remains 
relative and conventional. Its application is practical but 
not final. 

(3) The Doctrine of ^Mind-Only , an idealistic world-view, which 
perhaps developed from the second century a.d. onwards. 
Phenomenal existence is conditioned and therefore unreal 
but in the sense that it is a falsely imagined construction 
which has its basis in pure consciousness. The falsely 
imagined construction is produced by the residue of former 
acts and is therefore a kind of accidental defilement, which 
may be removed by the right course of practice. Mind may 
therefore be regarded in three ways, as perfect and undefiled, 
as manifest in phenomenal existence and hence conditioned, as 
manifest in phenomenal existence and hence falsely con- 
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strued. The first represents the view of a perfected buddha, 
the second the view of philosophical diagnosis and the third 
the view of the ordinary mortal being who is bound to the 
wheel of existence. Samsara is therefore neither the same as 
nor different from nirvana. But since the difference comes 
about either because of the requirements of philosophical 
disquisition or because of the effects of erroneous views, it is 
also possible to regard them as essentially the same. This 
system represents the culmination of Buddhist strivings to 
achieve a satisfactory philosophical representation of their 
doctrine, and it solves the problems as well as human minds 
could hope to solve them in the circumstances. It must be 
remembered that there were certain generally accepted be¬ 
liefs which could in no way be rejected and so had to be 
fitted together into a coherent system. These beliefs always 
represented the limiting factor. It may be as well to resume 
them: 

(1) Existence is a beginningless process which is also liable 

to be endless. 

(2) Everything is conditioned by everything else. Thus 

everything is impermanent and so ultimately a source of 
misery. 

(3) There are no abiding entities, no phenomenal objects, 

no person, no abiding self. 

(4) Action (karma) produces inevitable results. 

(5) A man is responsible for his action. By employing the 

right means he is therefore able to bring the miserable 
process to an end. 

(6) This bringing to an end may be known as nirvana, which 

may represent the state of calm achieved by a monk 
for his own sake, or it may be known as full and perfect 
enlightenment, which implies the striving towards 
nirvana for the sake of all beings. Thus nirvana may be 
individualistic in that it tranquillizes one stream of 
elements* Perfect enlightenment is universal in that 
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it only reaches fulfilment when all beings enter 
nirvana. 

There is no need to write at length of the ‘Perfection of 
Wisdom' and ‘Mind-Only' teachings, for description of them 
and extracts from their texts are now easily available elsewhere,® 
In spite of scholastic disputes between the two schools, they 
both represent a suitable philosophic justification for the 
bodhisattva's career. None of the schools pursued a disin¬ 
terested search for truth. They were explaining and justifying 
a course of action which would produce certain results. 
Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asanga, Vasubandhu were practisers of 
the doctrine first and philosophers afterwards. Their theories 
lose all value apart from the religion that they represent. 

There are certain beliefs connected with the new philo¬ 
sophical teachings which are essential to an understanding of all 
later developments. The Great Vehicle distinguishes itself 
from the early schools essentially by a change of world-view. 
There are no longer two disconnected spheres separated by a 
veil of mystery. A buddha is no longer conceived of as passing 
into an ineffable condition of non-manifestation, leaving his 
followers to find ‘islands in themselves'.*' There is now no real 
distinction between phenomenal existence and nirvana, for 
both have become different aspects of the same mystery. They 
are still essentially one, whether they are conceived as identical 
in their absence of self-nature, that is to say, in the voidness 
of their unpredictability, or whether they are conceived as 
consciousness in its pure condition and as the same conscious¬ 
ness accidentally defiled. From now on all barriers are swept 
away. All beings may aspire to buddhahood and all buddhas 
may respond to faith. The change of world-view implies a 
different pattern. The world-view of the early schools was 
lineal thus: 

®scc Conze, Buddhism, pp. 130-45 and pp. 160-73; Buddhist Texts, pp. 
146-80 and pp. 207-17; Th. Steherbatsky, The Conception oj Buddhist 
Nirvana (Leningrad 1923). 

^ sec E. J. Thomas, Life, p. 146. 
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nirvana 


Each dotted line represents a stream of elements stretching 
both ways into infinity of time. The one that stops short repre¬ 
sents nirvana. It is true that the pattern should be rather more 
complicated. Some streams will meet and part, influencing one 
another for a time. In this way a buddha before finally entering 
nirvana will influence the streams (apparent personalities) 
that have met with his, and afterwards these streams will 
influence others, and so on. As long as some influence remains, 
the doctrine he preached will have some effect. It is envisaged as 
an historical process. By contrast the world-view of the new 
philosophy converges on a point. The subject-object complex 
bound to senses and spheres of sense resolves itself into the con¬ 
dition of pure consciousness and this is nirvana. Pure conscious¬ 
ness by the residue of former acts sees itself as the subject- 
object complex and samara (phenomenal existence) results. 

The diagram now appears thus: 

subject. 

\ 

' mind-pure consciousness 

(NIRVANA) 

object ^ 

This scheme no longer proceeds along a temporal plane, but 
operates idealistically. Therefore it coincides very easily with 
another idealistic pattern which conceives an absolute centre for 
the universe. Originally this is probably a regal notion, for a 
king who rules over the four quarters sees his palace as the 
centre of the world. This may well be the intention of the 
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stage-towers (ziggurats) of ancient Mesopotamia, and it is 
possible that the idea spread from here both east and west.^® 
This was the intention behind the pillars of sovereignty set up 
by the Mauryan emperors throughout their domains. Likewise 
the ‘Diamond-Seat’, the place of the enlightenment par 
excellence, became the idealistic centre of the Buddhist doctrine. 
Later we shall see how by means of the same idea the funeral- 
mound became the symbol of the doctrine. This idea allowed 
many forms of application, and the notions of an undifferen¬ 
tiated absolute and a phenomenal existence, wliich was in some 
sense a dispersal of this absolute, lent themselves easily to this 
pattern. So the diagram now appears thus: 


^samsara^ 


/\ 

/ \ 

/ 


\ / 
\ / 




\ 


samsSra--nirvSna - - - samsara 


\ / 

\ / 

/ 

samsara 


At the same time the traditional omniscience of a buddha 
assumes a new idealistic significance. As a universal monarch is 
all-powerful, so a buddha is all-wise. There is no longer need to 
restrict it to the threefold knowledge or the ten powers, for now 
it extends through all space. At first it is just the ^akya-Sage 
who occupies the central position, because at this early stage 
it was he alone who had a right to buddhahood, but very soon 
as we shall see, the idealistic scheme out-reached a mere 
historical personage. 

In this scheme the bodhisattva served as link between buddha¬ 
hood and the refracted state of living beings, for while he toils 
amongst men or animals his mind is set on enlightenment. 
From the time that he makes the vow to save all beings he be¬ 
comes a ‘son of the buddhas*. It is the ‘thought of enlighten- 
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ment’ (hodhicittd) that establishes his relationship with the 
buddhas, and it is by means of the thought of enlightenment 
that he will reach his goal. 

'Do you wish to cross over the myriad sorrows of existence, 
to soothe the sufferings of living-beings, to taste joys in their 
thousands of thousands? Then never abandon the Thought 
of Enlightenment! * ® 

But if men, as bodhisattvas, advance towards buddhahood, 
buddhas, as bodhisattvas, can come to men's assistance. Our 
scheme is centrifugal as well as centripetal. Hence it is the 
idea of the bodhisattva, as heroic saviour, which provides a 
support in time of trouble. There are two types of bodhisattva, 
one is a man of flesh and blood, intent on buddhahood; the 
other an active emanation of a buddha, a supramundane being 
intent on giving help to men. A practical distinction may be 
made between bodhisattvas who are human, and bodhisattvas 
who may be invoked as divinities. There is no real distinction, 
for both types embody the Thought of Enlightenment and 
both are intent on the salvation of all beings. In this scheme of 
things no real distinctions can be made at all. Still later the 
Thought of Enlightenment was conceived as a germ of buddha¬ 
hood latent in all beings, and later still in tantric times it was 
identified in the human body. 

At all times the buddhas and the bodhisattvas form a kind of 
glorified assembly. When new teachings are promulgated, it is 
in such an assembly that they are heard. When he appears thus, 
a buddha can be differentiated in form from his condition of 
complete identity with 'pure consciousness' or ‘voidness' on the 
one hand and from his condition of humanity, as manifest for 
example in the Sakya-Sage on the other. There was thus con¬ 
ceived an intermediate form of manifestation, known as the 
Body of Reciprocal Enjoyment. The three ‘Bodies' may be 
listed thus: 

* ^antideva Bodhicaryavatara, I. 8 (trsl. by L. de la Vall^c Poussin, 
Introduction a la Pratique des Future Bouddhas^ Paris, 1907, p. 3), 
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(1) The Body of the Absolute (dhartnakaya) which is essen¬ 

tially unmanifest. 

(2) The Body of Reciprocal Enjoyment {samhhogakdya) 

which is manifest to bodhisartvas and to the eye of faith. 

(j) The Human Body (nirmdnakdya) which is manifest to all 
men.^^ 

This scheme was elaborated to satisfy empiric requirements. It 
was known that the l^akya-Sage had lived amongst men, that 
he was identified with the essence of buddhahood (the *Law') 
and that now idealistic teachings were promulgated in his name. 
No practical application was made of it for many centuries, and 
then at last the Tibetans turned it to good account. 

There is a well-defined connection, to be elucidated in 
Chapter Two, between the ^akya-Sage who preaches his first 
sermon in the deer-park outside Benares, and the resplendent 
supramundane buddha who promulgates the later doctrines. 
This connection is symbolized in stone, for some of the 
earliest buddha-images show the sage with thumbs and first 
fingers touching in the gesture of preaching (pi. 5a). It is not 
without cause that the resplendent preaching buddha and the 
imperturbable buddha of the enlightenment became the two 
chief ones in later rimes. 


The Cult ob the Stupa 

The last great act in the life of the 5 akya-Sage was the final 
nirvana (pi. 5^). Reference has been made above to the ancient 
site of Kusinagara, which has been identified with modern 
Kasia on the Nepal-Indian frontier, and to the funeral-mounds 
in which his relics were enshrined. In the first instance there w'as 
nothing unusual in the use of these mounds. They would have 
been used to mark the last resting-place of any important 
personage. Ananda, the favourite disciple, is supposed to have 
asked the sage about his burial; he was told that believing lay¬ 
men, princes and others would see to it, and that it was to be 
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like that of a universal monarch." Nor were the early Budd¬ 
hists the only religious sect who honoured their master in this 
way. The Jains certainly made use of the funeral-mound and it 
is likely that other sects did so as well. The Sanskrit term for 
mound or heap is stiipa and it is by this simple term that the 
funeral-mounds were always known. There is another Sanskrit 
word, caitya, which is also derived from a word, which means to 
heap up, but this second term began to assume the specific 
meaning of shrine. It is not surprising that the places associated 
with the main events in the life of the sage, should have become 
places of pilgrimage and even veneration after his death. Nor 
is it surprising if the place (or places, assuming we accept the 
account of the dividing of the relics) where his last remains re¬ 
posed, became the object of special devotion. All the places of 
pilgrimage must have been adorned with shrines, and the form 
they naturally took would be that of the stiipa. If there were 
relics to place inside, so much the better, but if not, at least 
the form was represented. There are no means of knowing how 
slowly or quickly this practice developed, but it is certain that 
by the third century B.c. it was well established. The Emperor 
Asoka is credited with having opened the original stupas 
in order to share the relics amongst the enormous number 
of these shrines that he is supposed to have had constructed. 
The stupas became increasingly elaborate in design. The central 
mound was surrounded by a raised pavement for respectful 
circumambulation and the whole site was enclosed with a 
railing. The railings that survive are made of stone, but the 
prototype was probably made of wood. They were pierced by 
four archways, one at each of the four sides, and these archways 
provided scope for elaborate carving. It is this carving that 
provides the earliest archaeological testimony concerning the 
nature of early Buddhist beliefs, and we learn that the 5 akya- 
Sage was the seventh known buddha, that he like his prede¬ 
cessors had achieved enlightenment beneath a sacred tree, and 
that his buddhahood was the fruit of heroic acts in former lives. 

® E. J. Thomas, li/i, p. 1 52. 
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THE CULT OF THE STUPA 

A significant feature of the early sculpture-work is that the 
buddha-figure never actually appears. It is symbolized by a 
tree (the enlightenment), a wheel (the turning of the wheel of 
the doctrine), a stupa, or the presence may be indicated by foot¬ 
prints. Even in the life-scenes preceding the enlightenment, 
that is to say when he was still a bodhisattva, the 5akya-Sage is 
not shown. The reasons for his non-appearance have often been 
discussed but no conclusive solution can be given. According 
to a naive rationalist theory, he was not represented, simply 
to indicate his complete disappearance in nirvana. This is not 
entirely satisfactory, because there would then be no objection 
to full physical representation previous to the time of enlighten¬ 
ment. Indeed it would be necessary, in order to emphasize 
the later absence. Foucher suggests that he was not represented, 
just because it was not the custom, and he produces the in¬ 
genious theory of pilgrim-momentos (terra-cotta casts of trees, 
wheels and stupas) which came by usage to represent the sage 
himself. The most satisfactory solution, however, has pro¬ 
bably been put forward by Paul Mus. It is clear that the stupa 
has become a symbol of the doctrine in general, and of the final 
nirvana in particular. The tree and the wheel represent the 
other two main events in the sage's life, but any of the three 
can be used to indicate his physical presence. Now a symbol is 
never used as a mere make-shift. It is employed as a means 
towards the apprehension of tiic otherwise inapprehensible. To 
symbolize a thing is by implication to accord to it existence 
upon a higher plane. Thus the ^akya-Sage is represented by 
symbols, not to emphasize his absence, but because it was 
instinctively felt to be the only means of approaching his true 
nature. In fact it reveals a conception of him which is in 
accordance with that of the supra-mundane being in the texts. 
Monuments and texts are very different mediums: whereas the 
former may often without difficulty retain their symbolic 
character, the latter are constantly at the mercy of individualist 
interpreters and didactic philosophers. ‘One is obliged to think 
that from a certain moment Buddhism was richer in its con- 
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Crete reality than in its dogma. Taken as a religion it has more 
substance than as a philosophy, a complete reversal of the 
current opinion (which for so long has thwarted research) for 
which it would be according to the pali documentation essen¬ 
tially morals and philosophy, which were then painfully and 
superficially turned into a popular religion.'® There can be no 
disputing the increasing importance of the stupa in the de¬ 
velopment and spread of the doctrine. India was once covered 
with these impressive monuments, but of the ruins that 
remain only Sanchi can give anything approximating to an 
impression of their former grandeur. In those days they were 
painted and gilded, adorned with umbrellas and garlands; scents 
and flowers were ofiered to them and they were circumambu¬ 
lated with devotion and respect. Nor let it be thought that they 
were merely the refuge of the simple lay-folk. Not only is there 
archaeological evidence to prove that monks are to be numbered 
amongst the donators, bur as far back as archaeology can go, 
the stupa is seen to play an important, if not essential part in 
Buddhist practice. 


Cave-Monasteries 

Of the very earliest monastic communities, whose buildings 
must have been of wood, there is now of course no trace, but 
from the third century B.c. onwards the dwelling places of 
these early practisers of the doctrine are preserved in solid 
rock. The type of rock-formation that allowed the elaborate 
hollowing-out of these cave-dwellings only exists in certain 
areas, chiefly in Bombay Province and Hyderabad. Three such 
sites, in close proximity to one another, are situated about half 
way between Bombay and Poona. The arrangement is similar 
in ever)^ case. The largest cave of each group is in the form of a 
long pillared hall with apse-like end, which has been cut so as 
to leave a simple domed cylinder of stone rising from the floor. 
There is a passage between the walls and the row of pillars, so 
® P. Mus, Borobudur, Introduction, p. 69. 
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that the caitya may be conveniently circumambulated. On 
both sides of the main hall are smaller caves, arranged in con¬ 
venient groups, depending on the formation of the rock. 
Sometimes they are built above one another. Sometimes there 
are several small cells opening off a larger courtyard. These small 
caves are hollowed out to form small square rooms, leaving a 
high platform at one side to serve as the basis for a couch. 
These are the earliest extant monastic settlements. The inward 
sloping pillars and the wooden roof-struts of the chaitya-halls 
indicate their dependence on yet earlier models which were built 
of wood. Moreover the rock above the entrance is sometimes cut 
to represent wooden latticed windows of early Indian type and 
the gaping entrance of the cave was originally screened with 
wooden lattice work. In the later examples the pillars tend 
towards the perpendicular, and the stone-work of the entrance- 
arch itself becomes more ornate. Rock-architecture is seen to 
come into its own and to lose its dependence on models in 
another medium. The situation of these caves is always 
pleasant, but they are probably at their best during and after 
the monsoon, when the hills appear in luxuriant freshness. The 
grassy platform in front of such a row of caves is usually a few 
hundred feet above the general level of the ground and one can 
see for miles across the flooded paddy fields. It was the practice 
for those who went forth from home to a homeless state to 
wander freely for the greater part of the year and only during 
the season of the rains to settle in one place in comparative 
comfort; but from the time that the community began to re¬ 
ceive regular support from the villages, there must have been an 
increasing tendency to remain as a member of a more or less 
fixed community. The rules were gradually relaxed, eventually 
even by those who strove to resist such relaxation. Decent 
garments of approved pattern were worn instead of rags,® The 
certainty of regular support gradually made begging unnecessary; 
monks even possessed wealth and property. Their master him- 

® see J. Przyluski, Vitemmts de nligimx et vitements de Tois,J A, XIII, p. 365. 
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self had instructed them to follow a middle course, avoiding 
luxury on the one hand and self-affliction on the other, and 
thus any relaxation of seeming hardship might be excused as 
avoidance of self-affliction. The comparatively easy life of the 
Buddhist monk made him a butt for the followers of other sects, 
but it probably contributed largely to the success of the doctrine 
in a worldly sense. It presumably succeeded in preserving a fair 
balance between genuine religious practice and lay respecta¬ 
bility, thus attracting to its ranks men of good family and 
talent as well as of religious aspiration. From the time of 
Asoka onwards its success seems to have been assured and 
settled communities became a recognized institution. The 
earliest caves date from this time, and one does not arduously 
cut temples out of rock in order to use them but four months in 
the year. Nevertheless whether he dwells alone or in community 
the Buddhist monk remains responsible to himself or to his 
chosen master. There is no regular daily office at which he is 
required to present himself, and if we are to draw any conclusion 
from the exhaustive detail of the rules of conduct, it would seem 
that there were many opportunities for transgression. The only 
regular ceremony was the reciting of the rules of conduct in the 
form of a general confession, which took place twice monthly 
at the new and full moon. The chaitya-hall may seem to imply 
some form of communal worship, and from early times on it 
may have become a custom to circumambulate every day the 
simple symbol which represented both the doctrine and the 
nirvana of the master. In view of the freedom of practice which 
has remained so characteristic of the doctrine through the cen¬ 
turies, it is unlikely that its beginnings were very different. In 
Tibetan monasteries today the temple is used comparatively 
rarely in spite of the elaborateness of its provisions. 

These cave-monasteries represent a long period of develop¬ 
ment. The three we have so far referred to, namely Bhaja, 
Bhedsa, Karla, together with a few similar examples, such as an 
early chaitya-hall at Nasik, some eighty miles north-cast of 
Bombay, and two such early halls at Ajanta, the most famous of 
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these sites, belong approximately to the period 200 B.c. to 
A.D, 200. Bhaja represents the earlier date and Karla the later. 
At Bhaja and Bhedsa the pillars are completely plain, but the 
Karla pillars have a kind of pot-base and are surmounted by 
elaborate capitals in the form of elephants with noble couples 
on them and horses with their riders (pi. 3). Horses and riders 
are a favourite motif and the massive pillars at the entrance to 
the Bhedsa caves are likewise adorned. Worthy of special 
mention are the deep-cut bas-reliefs that cover the walls on 
either side of one of the Bhaja cave-cells. The sun-god in his 
chariot is seen on the left and Indra, the god of battle, riding his 
elephant on the right (pi. 6). These early carvings are purely 
decorative and if we need any proof of the naive simplicity of 
the inmates, it is surely here. 

The carving on the stone railings and gate-ways ol the great 
stupas belongs to the same period as these first monastic caves, 
and as they were popular centres of pilgrimage and thus corre¬ 
spondingly wealthy, there was far greater scope for the 
sculptors' skill. We have referred briefly already to some of the 
themes, to the little tableaux illustrating the previous lives of 
the bodhisattva and the main events of his last life on earth, the 
recurring themes of the tree and the wheel and the stupa, 
which are usually shown with adoring figures around them, 
men, gods or animals. The craftsmen clearly delighted in 
portraying contemporary scenes, cavalcades, processions, and 
especially the sinuous lines of the female figure. Whether they 
are tree-sprites or just women plucking fruit, they are equally 
devoid of any religious significance. They had certainly often 
before been carved in wood for other patrons; now when an 
order was given for a stupa-gate to be decorated, the craftsman 
consulted his patron over his preference for the main designs 
and worked his own will with the rest. It is interesting to re¬ 
flect that even the carvings which we consider specifically 
Buddhist, were at that time not specifically Buddhist at all. 
The Jains built stupas and decorated them in much the same 
way. The symbols of tree and wheel and stupa were just as much 
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in use by them, and the stories of the ‘previous lives’ were de¬ 
rived from a common stock of Indian hero- and animal-talcs. It 
is true that these symbols and stories were now associated with 
the ^iikya-Sage, but it is difficult to distinguish between those 
that were associated with him because they were popular 
motifs and those that became popular motifs because they were 
associated with him. Were trees and stupas worshipped before 
they came to symbolize two main events in his life? They 
probably were. Were wheels erected on pillars as a sign of 
sovereignty before they were used to symbolyze his turning of 
the wheel of the supreme doctrine? Probably so (pi. 3r). 

Early sculpture illustrates well the customs and popular 
beliefs of the time, but nothing can be learned with certainty 
about the hero in whose honour the work was done. 

The Buddha-Image 

The buddha-image appeared about the beginning of the 
Christian era seemingly in the district of Mathura, about 
ninety miles south of modern Delhi. Even now some of the 
best examples can be seen in the museum there. These figures 
are designated as bodhisattvas. They either stand with legs 
slightly apart or are seated in the typical posture of meditation. 
The right hand rests in the one case upon the girdle and in the 
other palm-up wards upon the lap. The left hand is raised in 
what is known as the gesture of ‘dauntlessness’, palm outwards, 
fingers close together pointing upwards. There is little 
specifically Buddhist about these figures. It is possible to see 
in the cross-legged figure with left hand raised in dauntlessness, 
the bodhisattva, determined to achieve his aim in spite of the 
assaults of Mara. It may even have been first conceived with 
this in mind, but neither the posture nor the gesture is new in 
itself. In the same museum can be seen a naga-divinity, a Hindu 
god of war and many other figures with hands raised in just 
this way. What may be new, however, is the combination of 
posture and gesture, which suggests both action and tranquillity. 
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One may compare the early Jain images, which arc either 
standing with arms straight to the sides or seated cross-legged 
with hands placed together on the lap in the gesture of medita¬ 
tion. 

At this period India was connected with the West by the 
Kushan Empire which stretched from Afghanistan to the 
valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna. Mathura came within 
its orbit. Although the effects of this contact were very great, 
it is not always possible to specify them in the sphere of purely 
religious and doctrinal developments. But where sculpture is 
concerned the effects are still clear for all to see. If Mathura 
craftsmen produced the first buddha-figures, it was Gandhara 
that enriched the forms and popularized the new conventions. 
Many examples of this style are to be seen in museums both 
in India and in Europe, and it is probably the most easily 
recognizable phase of Buddhist sculpture, just because the 
humanism of the Graeco-Roman style is such an obvious in¬ 
trusion. In the fourth century of our era Magadha became 
again the centre of a new Indian Empire under the Gupta 
Dynasty, and by this time the Gandhara style was happily 
absorbed into the general stream of Indian sculpture. The 
buddha-figure had now become the fashion and the cave- 
communities were not slow to make use of it. One of the first 
and most beautiful examples is an Ajanta cave (no, lo, pi. 3^/). 
A stupa is still the object of devotion but now a standing 
buddha-figure is superimposed. The right-arm, which is 
broken, was probably raised in the gesture of dauntlessness. 
The pillar-capitals and the rriforium which they support are 
richly carved with many small inset buddhas, displaying a 
variety of conventional gestures, that of meditation (hands 
together, palms upwards flat on lap), that of preaching (thumbs 
and first fingers of both hands joined in front of the breast), 
that of giving (right hand palm outwards pointing downwards) 
and that of dauntlessness. 

Ajanta was a very large settlement with more than thirty 
caves. Apart from the chaitya-halls, most of the other caves arc 
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in the form of large halls some sixty-five feet square. To the 
sides there are the cells of the monks but at the far end one 
mounts a platform leading into a shrine-chamber, which 
contains a preaching buddha seated on a throne. The first 
turning of the wheel of the doctrine in the deer-park at 
Benares is indicated by the deer carved on the throne. It is of 
interest to consider the significance of this buddha who is now 
chiefly occupied in preaching. The last four or five centuries 
had seen the appearance of a vast amount of new doctrinal 
texts, some claiming to be inspired, some the work of com¬ 
mentators and individual authors. This presupposes the 
existence of much intellectual effort and ability, and it seems 
that the community was conscious of this fact and rejoiced in it, 
for what purpose does an image serve if not to reflect and do 
honour to an ideal? The other favourite figure is that of a 
bodhisattva, standing and making the gesture of giving. But 
these never occupy a main position, appearing rather as 
guardians or onlookers. It is not for them that worship is in¬ 
tended. There seems to be no reason for regarding these caves 
as specifically mahayanist; they merely represent the accepted 
Style of the times, and all the Buddhist establishments of 
whatever order would have used these forms. Nowadays 
Tibetan Buddhism on the one hand and the Theravadin 
Buddhism of Ceylon both represent curious extremes of the 
doctrine, and so suggest extremes of difference between the 
Great Vehicle and the Lesser. But the four main orders of 
monks, the Mahasanghikas, the Sarvastivadins, the Sammitlyas 
and the Sthaviras (Theravadins) were all more or less affected 
by the new ideas which continued to mould the doctrine 
throughout its i ,800 years of history on Indian soil. There were 
monks of mahayanist tendency, but no proper mahayanist 
sect. The monastic rule of conduct was the same in every case, 
and if a monk (or layman for that matter) chose to take the vow 
of a bodhisattva and direct his life accordingly, that was his 
affair. He could read mahayana-sutras at his pleasure and dis¬ 
pute with his fellow-monks to his heart's content. We should 
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err greatly if we conceived of the various different philosophical 
schools as representing different orders in the Christian sense or 
even as constituted like the Buddhist orders of Tibet. We have 
for instance no reason to imagine the existence of separate 
Madhyamika or Yogacara monasteries as opposed to Sarvasti- 
vada ones. These philosophies were merely points of view re¬ 
presented by the inmates of Ajanta, Nasik, Sanchi or any 
other of the hundreds of communities established throughout 
India. True, there would always be a tendency for men to seek 
for masters who represented the same view-point as they them¬ 
selves favoured, and coteries would form here and there, but 
this is a spontaneous regrouping which w'ould occur in any 
society. 

The Nasik site which in its early days had consisted of just a 
simple chaitya-hall and the cave-cells of the monks, also under¬ 
went this secondary stage of development. The same spacious 
square halls were cut with shrines at the far side. At first these 
shrines appear as deeply incised bas-reliefs with a passage cut 
behind for circumambulation. One such (no. 3) shows in the 
centre a stupa with the lion of the ^akyas to one side and the 
wheel of the law to the other. Two women are in the act of 
circumambulating it with devotion (pi. 3r). Another shows the 
sage in the posture of meditation seated on the lion-throne. Ail 
the later central figures make the gesture of preaching. Some 
are seated within an inner shrine at the doors of which stand 
guardian bodhisattvas. The guardian figures in cave no. 20 are 
holding lotuses in their left while the right hands are raised in 
the gesture of fearlessness. These figures, known as lotus- 
holders (padmapani), became formalized later and so repre¬ 
sented one of the most popular divinities of the last phase of 
Indian Buddhism (pi. 8a). Also at Nasik are several small 
caves, not serving as shrines to a larger hall, but simply cut out 
of the rock so that these preaching buddhas may be multiplied. 
At their sides stand respectful attendants and one can very 
easily imagine oneself as present in the midst of such a real 
august assembly (pi. yt). Nasik is certainly one of the most 
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pleasant of these early settlements. The caves lie about 400 feet 
above the general level of the plain. Trees line the path before 
the caves, and through these trees one looks out into a hazy 
distance. The place is completely tranquil (pi. jd). 

In the hills some twenty miles north of Bombay are the 
Kanheri Caves, the largest of all these settlements; as there arc 
more than a hundred caves, the monks here must have numbered 
several hundreds. There is a chaitya-hall similar to the one at 
Karla and dating from about the second century a.d. It 
probably represents the earliest of the group. Thereafter monks 
and groups of monks must have continued cutting out accom¬ 
modation to their requirements. There is one enormous hall 
(cave no. 11) which seems to have been intended as a rest-hall 
for travellers and visitors. Two raised stone platforms run tlie 
full length of the hall and served presumably as resting-places. 
Smaller cells open all around (pi. &b). A few of the caves are 
carved with deeply cut bas-reliefs inside, and the common 
motif is still the preaching buddha. 

Quite apart from the wonder that these cave-cells and temples 
evoke in themselves, they possess great value as typical 
monastic settlements of Buddhist India. The many others, 
whether built of stone or wood, have long since gone to de¬ 
struction, leaving but their foundations at the most. The next 
survivals in direct line of descent are the earliest Tibetan 
monasteries, and there will be occasion in a later chapter to 
describe the eleventh-century west-Tibetan monastery of Tabo. 
It is interesting to reflect how minor are the changes in the 
dispositions of the buildings and in the activities of the monks. 
From the texts one gains the impression of vast and sometimes 
catastrophic changes. How widely different in perspective 
seems to appear the way of the early disciple and the career of 
the bodhisattva, yet the outward form of the community does 
not distinguish these two ways. It is true that at some time in 
the past the homeless Buddhist ascetics became settled dwellers in 
a chosen monastery, but this is a change which affects Buddhism 
as a whole. Likewise the art-forms as they develop become a 
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common expression of the doctrine and a common herita^^c. 
We shall now have to discuss the various tendencies con¬ 
veniently labelled as tantric or ritualistic. These tendencies 
involve extraordinary practices, which would seem to destroy 
completely the essential purity of Buddhist practice. Yet the 
practice of the monks remains essentially as before. Fearful 
monsters and grotesque couples now adorn the walls and the 
ceremonies of worship have become more elaborate, but the 
monks keep the same discipline, they think in the same terms of 
samsara and release from samsara, they learn and copy the texts, 
they compose new ones, they go into solitary meditation. 
In essentials all is just as it always has been. When one studies 
the doctrine from outside, as it were, one is acutely conscious 
of every new change and development. In this one is encouraged 
by the protagonists of the different schools themselves, for it 
is they who split the differences and castigate the views of their 
opponents. At the same time they are conscious of their unity 
in one ideal and in the practice of a common code of conduct. 
The changes come as a logical historical development, and in 
any one period all are more or less affected by them. Some may 
attempt to cling to the old conceptions, but even the old con¬ 
ceptions imperceptibly involve the new ideas. Thus the change 
in meaning which a symbol undergoes, eventually becomes 
irresistible to all. In the fifth century B.C., for example, the 
stupa is the tomb of the master and perhaps the sign of his 
departure into nirvana. In the fifth centur^^ A.D. it is the essential 
symbol of the doctrine, the Body of the Absolute common to all 
the buddhas and from it a buddha-image can become manifest. 
In the first few centuries of their development, the buddha- 
images are shown with certain conventionalized gestures which 
are used because they are found suitable to express the various 
activities of a buddha, but gradually these different forms be¬ 
come identified with different names, and there can be no 
going back upon this process, so that all sects just accept them 
as they have become. Historically Avalokitesvara is not just 
a mahayanist creation, who is set up in some monasteries and 
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denied entry into others. We can impose all too easily our own 
ideas of religious bitterness and iconoclasm upon a religion 
which has known little of either within its own ranks.The 
famous dictum of Asoka, that ^all which is well spoken is the 
word of the buddha', applies to all its developments throughout 
its long history. 



A small silver buddha (Amoghasiddht) 
Tibetan workmanship 
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TANTRIC BUDDHISM' 


T here is one chief difficulty in achieving a just appreciation 
of the historical development of Buddhism and that is the 
geographic division of Buddhism as we see it at the present day. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this division was 
causing the bewilderment among European travellers and 
missionaries, who were understandably slow in attributing the 
religions of Ceylon and Japan to a common source.^^ In India 
itself Buddhism had been gradually sinking into oblivion since 
the destruction of the great monastic centres at the hands of the 
Moghuls. It was not until the first half of the last century that 
there appeared the two great pioneers of Indian Buddhism, 
Brian Hodgson, who was British resident in Kathmandu for 
twenty-five years, and Eugfene Burnouf, who was his chief 
collaborator at the College de France. Now after a century of 
scholastic endeavour it is possible to trace the history of this 
religion in the land of its origin. Much uncertainty and ob¬ 
scurity remain, especially in the later period, but this does not 
excuse anyone who professes to write or speak of Buddhism 
from doing his best to take this whole period into account. For 
Buddhism is not just the w^ord of one master, promulgated and 
fixed for all time. It was part of India's religious experience, 
changing, adapting, developing through the centuries, yet at the 
same time retaining a certain continuity and independence in 

® The term tantric, popularized in European and modern Indian works, has 
no basis in any Sanskrit adjectival form. This form of Buddhism is known 
either as mantrayana, the Way of Spells, or vajraydna, the Adamantine Way. 
Nevertheless the term is apt, for it characterizes that whole development 
which is based on the class of texts known as tantras (see pp. 54-6). It could be 
adequately glossed by ritualistic and it should certainly not be pervaded by 
the sense of opprobrium which some writers have attached to it. 
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its traditions. However far we go back in time, we can never 
discover such a thing as pure Buddhism, for it inevitably shared 
its philosophical concepts, its moral and ascetic practices with 
the rest of the religious life of India. It adopted what came to 
be its characteristic dogma, anatmata, absence of self-nature, but 
this weakened neither its adherence to the generally accepted 
doctrine of rebirth nor its reliance upon the assistance of 
divine beings. Some monks, it is true, strove to 'be islands to 
themselves*, but there were as many non-Buddhist ascetics who 
strove likewise, and as devotion developed towards the great 
Hindu gods, so it likewise developed towards those great beings, 
the bodhisattvas. 

Thus historically, at least, one must conceive of Buddhism as 
an active living tradition, probably receiving its impetus from a 
great religious teacher round about the year 500 B.c. (who 
thought and taught, be it remembered, within the terms of his 
times) and continuing to enrich and adapt itself on a give-and- 
take basis for 1,500 years and more. It spread to Ceylon, 
probably in the third century B.c., and although the connection 
with India certainly continued for several centuries, Buddhists 
there remained largely ignorant of subsequent developments 
in India and have remained so to the present day. At about the 
beginning of the Christian era it began to spread across central 
Asia to China and thence finally to Japan. From the eighth 
century onwards it gradually became established throughout 
Tibet, but the forms in which it now appeared were very 
different from those which Ceylon had received a thousand 
years earlier. Tibet remained in contact with India to the last, 
and so it was the full inheritor of the Indian Buddhist tradition. 
Thus the distance that separates Theravadin Buddhism from 
Tibetan Buddhism today provides some measure of the distance 
that separated Indian Buddhism of the third century B.c. from 
Indian Buddhism of the twelfth century a.d. One sees therefore 
how misleading it may be to speak of Northern and Southern 
Buddhism, for the difference between the Buddhism of Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam and Cambodia on the one hand and of China, 
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Japan and Tibet on the other are not primarily geographical, but 
historical and temporal. The bond of their unity can still be 
traced, but only laboriously and with the help of texts and 
archaeological remains. These are scanty enough, if one relies 
upon Indian sources alone, for the climate is unsuitable for tlie 
preservation of manuscript material and the ancient sites were 
abandoned for centuries to the callousness of weather and of 
man. Some of the most important texts have been preserved in 
Nepal, but in order to gain any real impression of the im¬ 
mense growth of Indian Buddhist literature, we have to turn to 
the translations preserved in the languages of China, Japan and 
Tibet. In this labour of faith the Tibetans were certainly the 
most successful, for they devised a more accurate and consistent 
means of translation than was possible in Chinese. Also their 
proximity to Nepal and India rendered possible continuous co¬ 
operation between Indian and Nepalese and Tibetan masters, 
whereas the Chinese translator was often left to translate as he 
thought best. There will be occasion later to write of the 
Tibetan Canon in more detail, but it is important now to 
realize how much we rely upon it for an understanding of 
Buddhism even for the period preceding the introduction of the 
doctrine into Tibet itself. The Tibetans translated every 
Buddhist text they met with, texts which had originated at 
any time from the fifth century B.c. onwards. The greater part 
of the texts they found were far later than this, usually from 
about the first century a.d. onwards. Moreover we can be sure 
that whatever they did translate still formed part of the Indian 
Buddhist tradition in the eighth centur)’^ and later. Therefore the 
contents of their canon in themselves provide an accurate picture 
of later Indian Buddhism. 

So far as architectural and art forms are concerned, Nepal has 
preserved the most precious traces of what Buddhist India once 
was. The pagoda-type temple, which was already characteristic 
of the India of Yuan Chwang's times, but has now long since 
been replaced by other styles, was still being built in Nepal 
in the seventeenth century. Iconographic traditions continue 
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even today and can be traced back directly to old Pala 
art of Bengal. All in all there are considerable means at 
our disposal for a reconstruction of the life and thought of the 
last centuries of Buddhist India, and an understanding of 
this period is essential for any just appreciation of Tibetan 
Buddhism. 


The Texts 

The texts to which we have chiefly to refer fall into two 
main categories, known as siitras and tantras. The basic meaning 
of both these words is 'thread (of discourse)', but by and large 
they have come to be applied to different kinds of literary 
works. The siitras are mainly doctrinal in character. The earlier 
ones, such as those that appear in the Singhalese Canon, are 
historical or quasi-historical in character and represent the 
Sakya-Sage giving instruction to his followers at Rajgir or 
Benares or any other of their well-known places of sojourn in 
Magadha. The later ones present with little serious attempt at 
historicity a transcendent form of the sage, who gives instruc¬ 
tions for the benefit of bodhisattvas in the new philosophical 
theories, commending the great career of the bodhisattva with 
its goal of buddhahood for all beings. Although some of the 
philosophical ideas are abstruse, these texts are all reasonably 
straight-forward, if often monotonous to the extreme. They all, 
old and new alike, presuppose much the same sort of religious 
practice—namely morality, concentration and wisdom—and 
they differ primarily in the end of their endeavour. The early 
disciples might hope to gain nirvana as the fruit of the striving 
of several lives. The bodhisattva looked forward to innumerable 
lives of effort and self-sacrifice throughout aeons of time. But 
all that was said in the previous chapter about the wheel of life 
applied to both equally, for there was no means of escaping the 
inevitable retribution for one's acts. All being well, the early 
disciple would expect to continue to be reborn as a man with 
opportunities for practising the religious life until his course 
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was run. The bodhisattva on the other hand possessed no such 
confidence. He must never lose hold of the thought of en¬ 
lightenment, as expressed in his initial vow, and he was pre¬ 
pared to suffer in any of the spheres of existence for the welfare 
of all beings. The Mahayana is often represented as a way of 
faith and devotion, but it must not be thought to differ 
qualitatively from the earlier schools in this respect. The need 
for faith was stressed from the earliest times and there is no 
lack of evidence for quite fervid devotion towards the Master. 
The stupa and afterwards the buddha-irnage provided the focal- 
point of the cult, and as has been emphasized above, these were 
not restricted to any one school. 

The tantras make no claim whatsoever to historicity. They are 
revealed by the Lord (hhagavan, about wliose forms more will be 
said below) in a transcendent sphere of existence, and they 
differ from the sutras, old and new alike, by telling of an 
entirely different kind of practice, by means of which buddha- 
hood can be gained in this very life. They contain magical 
spells, descriptions of divinities and sets of divinities arranged 
for meditational and ritual use, instructions in sacramental 
worship and in the bestowing of consecrations. These will all 
be discussed in detail, but their mere enumeration is sullicient 
to indicate that we are here presented with a very different form 
of religious practice. These two types of text, sutra and tantra, 
are not entirely isolated from one another. Magical spells 
appear in several of the sutras, and at least two famous texts, 
which are known as sutras in the Sanskrit versions that are 
available to us, were firmly classed as tantras by the Tibetans.® 
There was inevitably a certain amount of mingling of the 
literary material. Some practices which would only gain their 
full effect as part of the ritual of the tantras, were also useful for 
straightforward devotional practices and so spells found their 
way into the sutras. Conversely whenever the tantras appeal to 
philosophical considerations, the sutras provide their obvious 
source. Nevertheless as ways, they are quite distinct, and on my 

® The Suvarnaprahhasottama-sHtra and the Matljum-mfila-kalpa. 
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travels Tibetans have several times asked me: ‘Do you follow 
the sutras or the tantrasP* In this they are repeating a question 
which was being asked in India i ,200 years ago. In the later 
days of Buddhism it was not mahaydna and htnaydna which 
presented themselves as alternatives, but mahaydna and mantra'- 
ydna, that is to say, ‘the way of spells’, for it was by the use of 
spells that the ritual was characterized throughout. In these 
complicated rituals far more than spells was involved, and so 
we must try to trace the various theories, beliefs and practices, 
which have come together in some form of coherent whole. 

The Transcendent Buddha 

More than one reference has been made to the continuity that 
exists throughout the whole historical development of Bud¬ 
dhism, and it was suggested that this continuity consisted 
primarily in the idea of a buddha, which has remained generally 
constant in content in spite of other changes in the doctrine. 
There is one particular conception of a buddha, which we may 
dismiss out of hand, namely a buddha as a purely human teacher. 
This conception is a modern Western creation, and although it 
has been adopted by quite a number of Buddhists, whether 
from Ceylon or from Japan, who have come into contact with 
the West, it still remains no more than an attempted accom¬ 
modation to present-day rationalist thinking. Before a few 
Westerners began to suggest otherwise, no Buddhist, Singha¬ 
lese, Japanese or Tibetan, conceived of a buddha other than as a 
transcendent being, and his canonical texts, in whatever 
language they were written, supported him in this view. It is 
indeed possible that there was a mere man, known as the Sage 
of the 5 akyas, upon whom popular legends and cultural re¬ 
ligious ideas centred themselves, but the point we must bear in 
mind is that it was belief in the supramundane being and not 
in a man, which accounts for the success of the doctrine in the 
first centuries throughout India and then later throughout the 
whole of the Far East. The most significant quality that attached 
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to a buddha was royal dignity. His burial was to be that of a 
universal monarch and the symbol of his doctrine was the wheel 
of sovereignty. He was a Great Man, repository of the thirty- 
two major marks and eighty minor marks of physical perfec¬ 
tion. It is usually suggested that the idea of universal dominion 
entered India from the Middle East with the increase in com¬ 
munications which was one of the more beneficial results of the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. It is difficult to track down 
with certainty the traffic in ideas, for who can claim finally to 
separate the indigenous from the foreign? In India kings were 
never regarded as divine beings, but the theory would not have 
been unfamiliar, and it was certainly applicable to those who 
possessed power of another kind, namely hermits who by their 
psychic power were thought to be able to coerce the gods. The 
5 akya-Sage was famed as a wonder-worker as well as a teacher, 
and with success and fame going hand in hand, he fulfilled all 
the beliefs and expectations of those times. This inevitably 
expressed itself in the texts. This process had already begun 
before his teaching established itself in Ceylon, but in India 
it continued to far greater lengths. I referred in the previous 
chapter to the image of the preaching buddha, which appears so 
frequently at Ajanta, Nasik and elsewhere, and suggested some 
connection between these and the appearance of many texts. 
The early mahayana-sutras, of which The Lotus of the Good Law is 
the best known, are preached by the ^akya-Sage, who now 
appears as the Lord who shines transcendent at the centre of 
existence. As transcendent Lord, he turns the wheel of the doc¬ 
trine. Iconographically this is represented by the thumbs and 
fingers of the two hands joined in front of the chest, and this is 
precisely the gesture of the buddlias of Ajanta and Nasik. At 
Nasik these buddhas are seated in what may be called the 
European posture, and this is also the posture in which the 
Kushan kings were carved. It is possible that we have here 
another suggestion of royalty. 

In the Manjuin-mula-halfa, a voluminous text which repre¬ 
sents the transitional stage from sutra to tantra there is a de- 
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scription of the sovereign-buddha: ‘He has the colour of saffron 
and is like the rising-sun. He holds a great wheel which is 
turning. He is like a great king with his crown and his decora¬ 
tions, a great being who is crowned and adorned with all 
adornments. His lower garment is of fine cloth and his upper 
garment of cloth of various colours. He is bewreathed and hand¬ 
some, adorned with strands and garlands. He smells a wreath 
of flowers held in the right hand. He smiles just slightly. He is 
strong and mighty. Fair he is and handsome, neither young nor 
old. In his left hand he holds the wheel, wreathed in blazing 
light, which he is turning.In this text generally, as in the 
Lotus of the Good law, it is the Lord 6akya-muni, who occupies 
the central position, but it is a l§akya-Sagc who has little to 
do with a wandering ascetic.® It is not surprising therefore that 
in the texts that follow, the central figure, although still the 
Resplendent Lord, no longer goes by the name of ^akya-muni, 
but by that of Vairocana, which just means resplendent. The 
continuity is indicated by the preaching gesture, for from now 
on this pertains to Vairocana. One of the first texts in which 
Vairocana appears is the tantra Symposium of Truth of all the 
Tathagatas (Sarva-tathagata-tattva-samgraha) where before com¬ 
mencing his teaching, he manifests himself as representing the 
unity of all buddhas. ^ If we may revert once more to the pre¬ 
vious chapter, it will be remembered that reference was made to 
the change of world-view which took place in the doctrine. 
Existence no longer proceeded along a temporal plane, but 
operated idealistically. Buddhas were therefore no longer con¬ 
ceived as following one another in time, but as manifesting 
themselves spontaneously from an undifferentiated absolute. 
There appears in the Lotus of the Good Lav^ a centripetal arrange¬ 
ment of buddhas with two at each of the cardinal points and 
intermediate points of the compass. The emanative idealistic 

*• muni = sage; Tib. sha-hya-thuh-pa. 

**The Tibetan Text is in Nr, Kj, rgyud, vol. vii. Of the Sanskrit the 
opening verses will be found in Indrabhuti's Jfianasiddhi, COS, xliv, p. 8i. 
See also p. 63 fn. 
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conception of buddhahood characterizes the whole of the 
mahdyana. The set of five buddhas which is characteristic of the 
tantras merely conventionalizes this world-view in a form that 
accords with the several other sets of five. Just as personality con¬ 
sists of five components, so buddhahood is represented by five 
buddhas, and in accordance with the doctrine of the non¬ 
substantiality of everything whatsoever, both personality and 
buddhahood are equally void of subjective and objective con¬ 
tent. This epitomizes the identity of samsara and nirvana, the 
realization of which is the prime object of the tantras. As five¬ 
fold the Lord (V'^airocana) is no longer transcendent, for he 
becomes the symbol of the identity of samsara and nirvana. 
Thus in the texts he appears as one when he instructs and as 
fivefold in the ritual. This mingling of immanence and transcen¬ 
dence forms an essential part of the religious practice of 
Hinduism and the later Buddhism. One often finds the term 
pantheistic used of Indian religions, but its use merely reveals 
unawareness of the subtleties of these doctrines. The Lord, 
whether known successively as ^akya-muni, Vairocana or 
Vajradhara, remains preeminent throughout the whole de¬ 
velopment of Indian Buddhism. Although he may become 
manifest in any accepted form, he must always be recognized as 
the same in essence. It is this that is meant, when it is suggested 
that the continuity of the doctrine consists in the notion of 
buddhahood. 

Other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 

Most of the names of the sixteen buddhas of the Lotus of the 
Good Lav? have the appearance of being pure invention. 
Names such as Lion-roar, Lion Banner of Victory, Space- 
abiding, Eternally Extinguished, can be nothing more than 
buddha-epithets. They serve no other purpose beyond the per¬ 
functory supplying of the requisite number of names. But there 
are two among them, placed to the west and east respectively, 
who became important in the later developments. These arc 
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Amitayus (Boundless Life) and Akshobhya (Imperturbable). It 
is not unlikely that the cause of their enduring success is partly 
the mere succinctness of their names, but rather special asso¬ 
ciations are also involved. The Buddha Imperturbable recalls the 
moment of enlightenment and the defeat of Mara, who retreats 
discomfited, leaving the victor unperturbed. When the 
buddhas came to be distinguished iconographically, his gesture 
was that of touching the earth with the right hand (earth- 
witness), thus clearly identifying this particular association. 
Boundless Life on the other hand suggests rather a general attri¬ 
bute of buddhahood, for one may remember that the early 
texts often speak of nirvana as the immortal or deathless state. 
It is typified iconographically by the gesture of blissful con¬ 
centration, the hands together in the lap resting palm on palm. 
But there is another association, for this buddha was recognized 
as identical with Amitabha (Boundless Light). It has been 
often suggested that the whole idea of buddhahood as light is 
of Iranian origin, and this is quite plausible, for in the early 
centuries A.D. when the idea of buddhahood was open to new 
and developed interpretations, the empire of the Kushan kings 
bestrode both north-west India and Persia. But when one 
suggests influence of this kind, it is important at the same time 
to realize its limitations. According to Iranian ideas, light 
and good stood in firm contrast to darkness and evil, but it is 
this very notion of duality, which the Buddhism of this period 
is most concerned to refute. 

‘There is no difference at all between nirvana and samsara. 
There is no difference at all between samsara and nirvana. 
What makes the limit of nirvana is also the limit of samsara. 
Between the two we cannot find the slightest shade of 
difference.'® 

So influence there may well be, but no idea essentially foreign 
to the doctrine has found its way in. It would be wrong to 

® see Steherbatsky, Nirvana, p. 77 (Nagarjuna's Madhyamakakarika, XXV. 
19-20.) 
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think of a god of light entering buddhism in the name of 
Amitabha. Like the many other epithets, Boundless Light was 
adopted just as an attribute of buddhahood. At the same time 
it is probably true that the enormous popularity of this parti¬ 
cular buddha-name throughout central Asia, China and Japan 
may be attributed largely to the importance of light in Iranian 
religion. No such exaggerated development seems to have taken 
place in India itself, where the huddhas remain not only 
doctrinally, but also in practice non-substantial, receiving con¬ 
ceptual form only in so far as they are united in the central idea 
of buddhahood and the person of the Lord. This will become 
clearer later on when we consider in some detail the fivefold set 
of buddhas and the interpretations placed upon it. 

Whereas in the early sutras the 5akya-Sage had addressed his 
disciples and hearers, in the later ones the audience consists of a 
vast concourse of bodhisattvas, pratyeka-buddhas and disciples, 
rendered the more impressive by interminable lists of names.® 
These names, like the names of the buddhas referred to above, 
are for the most part pure invention. Nevertheless there are one 
or two which are important for later developments. Maitreya, 
the next buddha-to-be, was the first to be named and is the 
only one known in the Singhalese Canon. His popularity has 
proved more widespread and more constant than that of any 
other bodhisattva.^^ The next is ManjusrI, who is the fore¬ 
most of mahayana bodliisattvas. He appears in the Lotus of the 
Good Law, fully conversant with the teachings which the Lord 
6akya-muni is about to pronounce (whereas Maitreya is not), 
and throughout the ManjuM-mula-kalpa he is often represented 
as sovereign-lord. His full name is Pancaiikha Manjughoshat 
meaning Five-fold Crest and Gentle Voice. It is likely that the 
first was the original name and the second just an epithet.^® But 

® A pratyeka-huddha is the solitary sage of Indian religious life. The Budd¬ 
hists were willing to indude these solitary practisers in their ranks, ac¬ 
counting them as the followers of another Way (^yand). The followers of the 
Mahayana classed them with the Disciples (sravakas) as followers of an in¬ 
ferior way (hinaydna). 
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as Gentle-Voiced he became associated with the preaching 
buddha, appearing first as his lieutenant and then afterwards 
securing recognition as bodhisattva of Wisdom. He became 
generally known as MafijusrI—Glorious Gentle One—and 
pancahkha now appeared as the epithet. It caused difficulty and 
the explanations given betray the arbitrariness for which the 
Buddhists themselves were responsible. In the Manjuht-mula’- 
kalpa it is understood as a gesture of the hand, representing the 
power of the bodhisattva. Later when his cult reached China, it 
was understood as Manjusri of the Five Peaks, and so it was 
assumed that he must have originally come from the China of 
the Five Sacred Mountains. This legend even reached India, 
and so still later we find Indians setting out on the long journey 
across central Asia to China on pilgrimage to the abode of 
Manju/n.^'^ 

The two next important bodhisattvas, Avalokiteivara (the 
Lord who directs his gaze downwards) and Vajrapani (thunder¬ 
bolt in hand) seem to first rise to importance in the ManjuirU 
mfda-kalpa, where they appear to the right and to the left of 
^ixkya-muni, the one as foremost of the gods and the other as 
foremost of demon-magicians (yidyadhara),*^ Manjusri is 
placed at the centre below ^akya-muni. This arrangement re¬ 
presents the beginning of the idea of sacred lineage which was 
later to play its part in the general fivefold arrangement.^ The 
lineage with which Avalokitesvara becomes associated is 
known as that of the lotus, presumably because the lotus was a 
commonly accepted emblem of the gods. The lineage which is 
represented by Vajrapani was known as the family of the vajra 
(thunderbolt), for this signified the power of powerful beings. 
The central lineage was known simply as that of the tathdgata. 
These three groups represent the three kinds of divine beings 
(only one of which was properly Buddhist) which were from 
now on accepted into the Buddhist fold. Their inclusion 
was justified by the belief that a bodhisattva might be born in 
any sphere of existence if it were but for the good of those 
® see J. Przyluski, ‘Lcs Vidyaraja,' BEFEO, 1923, p. 301 ff. 
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beings, ^These are they who adopt any variety of body and act 
in accordance with any kind of practice, who do whatever is 
suitable for converting the minds of living beings and associate 
themselves with any suitable category. They understand the 
doctrine of the king of mantras and are perfected in the dharma. 
They appear in the lineage of the tathagatas, of the lotus^ of the 
vajra, in any lineage on earth or in heaven. Without trans¬ 
gressing their vow, they devote themselves to the giving of 
instruction. They act without breaking from the family of the 
Three Jewels.*® 

It is interesting to speculate why Avalokitesvara should have 
appeared as head of the lotus-family. When he is first mentioned 
in the Manjuiri-mfda-kalpaj he appears quite insignificantly as 
one of a list of bodhisattvas: ‘. . . Dharmesvara, Abhavesvara, 
Sammatesvara, Lokesvara, Avalokitesvara, Sulokitesvara, 
Vilokitesvara, etc.* Throughout the whole text the verbal 
form avalohya =:*looking is used frequently of the Lord 
5akya-muni before the discourse commences, and simply be¬ 
cause it indicated a well-marked buddha-gesturc, this name 
may have lent itself readily to invocation.^® Having thus been 
hypostatized, he would very easily have become the peer of 
Lokesvara—'Lord of the World’, viz. ^iva. The Buddhists 
would not have invoked Lokesvara in the first place, for this 
would have been tantamount to recognizing a Hindu divinity, 
but having lighted on their own Great Being, they would 
willingly accord him ovcrlordship of the world. They entrust to 
the powerful Vajrapani the task of dealing with i5iva, who is 
forced into submission and only permitted to live on condition 
that he will acknowledge the supremacy of Three Jewels, thus 
becoming the first of those who bound themselves to be de¬ 
fenders of the doctrine. Thus Buddhism developed, part 
fortuitous, part premeditated, like most human affairs. 

® MMK, p. 9, line 12 ff. 

^This event is recorded in STTS, Part 4 {Nr.Kj.rgyud vii, folio 29it, 
ff.). A fragment of Sanskrit text, found by G. Tucci, has been edited and 
translated by him in Ind-Tih,, vol. I, p. 13 5 if. 
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Vajrapani (thunderbolt-in-hand) is a more obvious choice of 
leader where fierce divinities are concerned. He is also addressed 
as Lord of the Yakshas, thus implying a connection with still 
earlier Indian mythology, but he seems to be a completely 
Buddhist creation. There are several other bodhisattvas with 
analogous names: Supani (Good Hands), Anantapani (Limitless 
Hands), Kshitipani (World-in-Hand), Alokapani (Lamp-in- 
Hand), Ratnapani (Jewel-in-Hand). The last one in this list 
also became important later, but only because the jewel was 
an important religious symbol. Most of those who achieved any 
particular importance possess names of the kind that would 
clearly serve as buddha-epithets in invocations: Mahasthama- 
prapta (Possessed of Great Strength), Sarvanivaranavishkambin 
(Removing all Obstacles), Samantabhadra (Entirely Good). 
This last name came to be applied later even to the supreme 
lord (N^airocana/Vajradhara). 

The Five Buddhas 

Whereas the development of a whole pantheon of buddhas, 
bodhisattvas and other divinities was largely haphazard, the 
arrangement of some of these into the sets, which we find in the 
tantras, was the deliberate expression of the centripetal con¬ 
ception of existence, to which reference has been made above. 
Moreover far from pandering to popular taste, as they have 
sometimes been represented, the tantras were essentially secret 
rituals, which were on no account to be revealed to the unini¬ 
tiated. ‘Reveal nothing to those who have not seen the great 
circle of divinities (mandald), or the bond will certainly be 
broken!' Such is the admonition given to the pupil before his 
consecration into The Symposium oj Truth of all the Tathdgatas. In 
the Hevajra-tantra one is warned that ‘should anyone see the book 
or painting (of Hevajra), one will fail to gain perfection cither 
in this world or the next. To one of our tradition it may be 
shown at any time, but on a journey the text should be hidden 
in the hair or under the arm'. This secret which is on no account 
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to be revealed concerns in the first place the mandala itself with 
its fivefold set of divinities. Although some of the later tantras 
diverge from it with more elaborate arrangements, the fivefold 
set remains fundamental to them all, for it represents the 
simplest expression of the emanative nature of existence and the 
essential identity of samsara and nirvana. It is this that the 
pupil has to realize within himself by means of the ritual 
quoted below. The enactment of the rite must be preceded by 
normal instruction in the symbolism of the mandala with the 
object of producing understanding of a dialectical kind. The 
ritual is intended to confirm this understanding in the form of 
absolute knowledge. The identity of samsara and nirvana is 
expressed by the equation of the simple sets of five, which are 
listed overleaf. Of these several sets only that of personality 
stems from the earliest period of Buddhism, but it was not 
then conceived of in the present centrifugal pattern. It is this 
personality which is resolved by purification into the condition 
of buddhahood, which by analogy also assumes a fivefold form. 
Likewise the three basic evils of existence, desire, wrath and 
stupidity are extended to five by the addition of malignity 
and envy. In their condition of purification these become die 
fivefold buddha-wisdom, Mirror-like Wisdom and the rest. 

It is interesting to observe how the original threefold pattern, 
as typified by the three basic evils, persists behind the fivefold 
scheme. As has been shown above, the buddha-families were 
originally three, tathagata, lotus and vajra, and were devised 
in the first place as a means of finding place for non-Buddhist 
divinities within the Buddhist fold. These are also extended to 
five and by their equation with the five basic evils, it becomes 
logical to assign to such and such a iamily those living beings who 
show a preponderance in their personality of such and such an evil. 
Nevertheless the old set of three families is remembered in the 
set of Three Family Protectors, ManjusrI, Avalokitesvara and 
Vajrapani, who are still commonly invoked in Nepal and 
Tibet.® Likewise of the five buddhas, those who head the same 

®sccp. ii6. 
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Direction 

Colour 

Centre 

White 

East 

Blue 

South 

Yellow 

West 

Red 

North 

Green 


Family 

Family 

symbol 

Tathagata 

wheel 

Vajra 

vajra 

Jewel 

jewel 

Lotus 

lotus 

Karma 

sword 


Family 

head 

Brilliant 

Vairocana 

Imperturbable 

Akshohhya 

Jewel-Born 

Ratnasambhava 

Boundless Light 

Amiidhha 

Infallible Success 

Amoghasiddhi 


three families, namely Vairocana, Amitabha and Akshobhya, 
occupy a position of acknowledged preeminence. The three 
aspects of buddhahood which come to the fore arc sovereignty, 
light and power, which are the primary qualities of these three 
buddha-families. Although Vairocana is inseparable from the 
notion of sovereignty, his name actually means brilliance. It is 
thus significant that in the set of five buddhas of the vajra- 
dhatu-mandala which is found in the Symposium of Truth (ch. 2 ), 
Lokesvararaja (King of the Lords of the World) occupies the 
position which is later unquestionably that of Amitabha. The 
two later families add no new definition to the nature of 
buddhahood, for the Jewel-Family of Ratnasambhava dupli¬ 
cates the aspect of sovereignty and the Karma-Family of 
Amoghasiddhi duplicates the aspect of power. The families 
are simply made up to five in order to accord with the re¬ 
quirements of the mandala. 

The Divinities of the Mandala 

The divinities of a mandala always consist of the Lord and his 
entourage (gtsc-khor). Thus the vajra-dhatu-mandala, which re¬ 
presents a basic type, consists of Vairocana as central Lord with 
the other four buddhas as his four aspects at the main points 
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Buddha gesture 

Type of Wisdom 

Type of Evil 

Components of 
Personality 

Preaching 

Pure Absolute 

Stupidity 

Form 

Earth-witness 

Mirror-Like 

Wrath 

Consciousness 

Giving 

Discriminating 

Desire 

Feelings 

Meditation 

Sameness 

Malignity 

Perception 

Dauntlessness 

Active 

Envy 

Impulses 


of the compass, each of whom is accompanied by attendant 
bodhisattvas. The act of worship itself is symbolized by eight 
goddesses, who likewise may be associated two by two with the 
four directional buddhas. Their names are: 


Vajra-Gaity 

Vajra-Garland 

Vajra-Song 

Vajra-Dance 


Vajra-Plower 

Vajra-Incense 

Vajra-Lamp 

Vajra-Perfume 


The number and the names of the attendant bodhisattvas ate 
not consistent, for there may be two or four in each of the 
directions, and since the layout becomes purely schematic, few 
of them remain faithful to their original families. Thus 
whereas Avalokitcsvara remains firmly in the Lotus-Family, 
Vajrapani may be found in attendance on Amoghasiddhi. 
Vairocana as Lord has no need of a special bodhisattva. in that 
the whole circle forms his entourage. Thus Manjusri moves 
to Amitabha's family. On the other hand Ratnapani (Jewel-in- 
Hand), conditioned by his very name, remains faithful to the 
jewel-family of Ratnasambhava. Since these sets are inconstant, 
it will clarify nothing to list them here.® 

® For examples refer to the arrangement at Tabo, p. 184, and to the mandala 
of the Tranquil Divinities, p. 231. 
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The circle is protected in each of the four directions by a 
fierce divinity, usually characterized by a hook, a noose, a fetter 
and a crossed-thunderbolt. They are known as: 

Vsijta-Hook (Vajrankuh) — East 
Vajrsi-Noosc (Vajrapdh) — South 
Vajra-Burst — West 

Vajra-Fury (Vajrdvcia) — North 

Furthermore each of the families of the four directions is 
represented vocally by a special spell (niantra) and corporeally by 
a special hand-gesture (tnudra). Since in the following ritual 
the pupil is consecrated as Vajrasattva (Vajra-Being), the spell and 
gesture of the vajra-family will be in use* These spells are not 
constant, but in the case of the Symposium of Truth, from which 
the extract is taken, they are: 

Sattva-vajri for Akshobhya 
Ratna-vajri for Ratnasambhava 
Dharma-vajri for Lokesvararaja 
Karma-vajri for Amoghasiddhi. 

The ritual is essentially a combination of gesture (mudrd)^ 
spell (mantra) and concentrated thought (dhyana), which corre¬ 
sponds with the common threefold formula of personality, 
namely Body, Speech and Mind, all of which must play a 
correlated part in the rite. 

The Rite of Consecration 

Attention has been drawn to the notion of universal 
sovereignty which was always associated with buddhahood, 
and now we come to the logical and practical development of 
this idea* Just as a man may be consecrated to kingship, so a 
would-be buddlia must be consecrated to buddhahood, and the 
rite, if properly performed, will be infallibly efficacious. In the 
sections of the Manjuirt-mula-kalpa, which describe this rite, 
there are constant references to ordinary regal consecration, and 
it is reasonable to assume that we have here the beginnings of 
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such a ceremony in Buddhist circles. The consecration is per¬ 
formed by means of eight ritual jars, which are first dedicated 
to ^akya-muni, all buddhas, pratyekabuddhas and early 
disciples, great bodhisattvas, ManjusrI, all divinities, all 
spirits, ail living beings. Afterwards they are placed by the 
master against the pupil’s head. Another important part of the 
ceremony is the possession by the pupil of the appropriate 
spell (mantra). This is revealed by his being blind-folded and 
throwing a flower into the circle where the buddhas, bodhisatt¬ 
vas and so on are depicted. ‘Wherever the flower falls, he should 
be given the mantra of the (being) there. This mantra must be 
revealed to him as his own. It is connected with him throughout 
his birth-series, It is the virtuous friend (kalyanamitra) who will 
bring him to enlightenment and so act as to perfect com¬ 
pletely the all-knowing wisdom of the great bodhisattvas.’® At 
this period, possibly the fifth century A.D., the fivefold 
scheme had not yet been elaborated. The Symposium of Truth 
represents a considerable development. There are no longer 
direct references to brahmanical ritual, for the whole practic 
has been completely coordinated into a buddhist setting. The 
naive arrangement of the three families (viz. 5akya-muni and 
Mahjusri at the centre with Avalokitesvara and Vajrapani to 
either side) is replaced by the centripetal arrangement with a 
buddha at each point of the compass. Moreover the circle of 
idealized existence (rtiandala) is now represented in its most 
elaborate form: a temple-palace with gates to the four quarters, 
an abode more fit perhaps for a universal sovereign than for the 
body of all the buddhas. Such symbolism leaves no doubt of 
the intended nature of buddhahood.^® 

*With a good new thread, well-woven and of the proper 
length, the mandala should be measured out by a man well- 
skilled who tries his best. It must be four-sided with four 
gates and adorned with four portals, hung with four cords and 
bewreathed with garlands and flowers. Then one should mark 
the outer circle of the mandala, adorning it with vajras and 
«AlMK,p.49,1.19 fF. 
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jewels, thus filling the interstices between the four corners and 
the limits of the gates. Then coming inside this outer ring, one 
should encircle it with a ring of vajras like a wheel. It is 
equipped with eight pillars and on the inside of these v^y'ra-pillars 
it is adorned with five lunar discs. At the centre of the central 
disc one should place the buddha-image. Then in the centre of 
the discs of the buddha-directions one should place die four 
supreme guarantees.^^ Approaching those four discs with a 
vajra-tread, one should place there all the four buddhas, 
Akshobhya and the rest. 

In Akshobhya*s circle one must place Vajrapani and the rest, 

In Ratnasambhava’s circle Vajragarbha and the rest. 

In Amitayus' circle Vajralocana (rdo-rje-spyan) and the rest. 

In Amoghasiddhi’s circle Visvavajra (rdo-rje-rgya-gram) 
and the rest. 

On the outer corners of the mandala one should place (the 
goddesses of) the buddha-ofierings. 

At the four gates one should place the four guardians. 

On the outer edge of the mandala one should place Great 
Beings {mahasattvd)/ 

‘Now first the pupil should make four obeisances to all the 
tathagatas.® Bending his whole body in the vajra-salutation, he 
makes obeisance and pronounces this mantra: 

OM I OFFER MYSELF AS THE PLACE OF WORSHIP FOR ALL THE 
TATHAGATAS. 

MAY VAJRASATTVA, ALL THE TATHAGATAS, EMPOWER ME. 

® The names given to the four tathagatas in these mantras accord with 
their individual spells as given above on p. 68, They arc each addressed as 
representing all the tathagatas and at the same time one particular aspect of 
buddhahood. It is impossible to bring this out fully in the translation. 
Vajrasattva (Akshobhya) is associated with the place (literally: establishing) 
viz. the vajra-throne (yajrasana) upon which every buddha symbolically (in 
the earlier conception—literally) establishes himself. Vajraratna (Ratna- 
sambhava) represents the consummation of buddhahood, conceived as a consecra¬ 
tion in a regal sense. Vajradharma (Lokeivararaja/Amitayus) represents the 
promoting (literally; causing to turn) of (the wheel of) the dharma, Vajrakarma 
(Amoghasiddhi) represents the effectiveness of the dharma in its tantric form. 
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Then returning to his former position, he makes the vajra- 
salutation in front of his breast, and then touching the ground 
with his forehead in obeisance, he pronounces this matitra: 

OM I OFFER MYSELF FOR CONSECRATION IN THE WORSHIP OF 
ALL THE TATHAGATAS. 

MAY VAJRARATNA, ALL THE TATHACiATAS, CONSECRATE ME. 

Returning to his former position, he makes the vajra-salutation 
on the top of his head; then making obeisance flat on his face, 
he pronounces this mantra: 

OM I OFFER MYSELF FOR 'FHE PROMOTION OF THE WORSHIP OF 
ALL THE TATHAGATAS. 

MAY VAJRADHARMA, ALL THE TATHAGATAS, PROMOTE ME. 

Then returning to his former position, he brings his hands 
down from the top of his head, and placing them before his 
breast, he touches the ground with his forehead in salutation 
and pronounces this mantra: 

OM 1 OFFER MYSELF FOR THE ACT OF WORSHIP OF ALL THE 
TATHAGATAS. 

MAY VAJRAKARMA, ALL THE TATHAGATAS, ACT UPON ME. 

Then he should put on a red upper garment and one should 
wind a red cloth over his face. Making the hand-gesture which 
is called sattvavajri, one should recite this mantra: samaya 
HUM. Then one should make him hold the garland of flowers 
between his two middle fingers, and leading him forward, one 
again says: samaya hum. Then as soon as one has brought him to 
the mandala, one should instruct him in this wise: “Today you 
are entering the family of all the tathagatas, and so if I cause 
you to obtain that knowledge by which all the tathagatas are 
perfected, what need be said of other perfections? Since vajra- 
knowledge of this kind will arise in you, say nothing to those 
who have not seen the great circle of the divinities, or the bond 
will certainly be broken." 

TTien the vajra-master, making the sattvavajn-gtstmt, which 
he shows from the inside and the out, places it upon the vajra- 
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pupil's head and says: '‘This is your vajra-bond. If you tell 
anyone, your skull will burst apart/' Then having empowered 
(the sacrificial water) with the bond-gesture and with the 
special mantra for the water of the oath, he should get the pupil 
to drink it. This is the mantra of the oath; "To-day Vajrasattva 
himself has entered into your heart. If you speak of the process, 
you will split open and burst. OM vajra-water tha." 

Then he should instruct the pupil in this way: "Since from 
to-day onwards, as far as you are concerned, I am Vajradhara, 
you must do whatever I order you to do. You must not speak 
ill of me. If you fail to avoid evil, you will certainly fall into 
hell when you die." Then he commands the pupil to say: 
"May all the tathagatas bless me and may Vajrasattva descend 
to me." Then the master quickly makes the sattvavajn- 
gesture and gets the pupil to say: "This is the vajra-bond, which 
is proclaimed as Vajrasattva. Even to-day may the supreme 
vajra-knowledge descend. OM vajra-descent a." 

Then he makes the wrathful gesture and forming the 
sattvavajrt-gesture, he draws forth its power. He then gets the 
pupil to recite whatever vajra-verse he pleases that pertains to 
knowledge of the Great Way. Then (the power) descends, and 
as soon as it descends, divine knowledge manifests itself, and 
by means of that knowledge he will know the thoughts of 
others. He will know all that must come about in the past, in 
the future and in the present. His mind will be confirmed in all 
the teachings of the tathagatas. All his suffering will be at an 
end. He will be freed of all fears and nothing will harm him. 
He will be blessed by all great beings and by all tathagatas. All 
perfections will become manifest in him. Joy and gladness and 
gleeful happiness such as he has never known before without 
special cause will arise in him. At the manifestation of these 
joys, some will experience profound calm, some will bring all 
spells to fruition, some all their hopes, and some will arrive at 
the perfection of all the tathagatas. 

Then making the gesture, he should release it in front of his 
heart and pronounce this mantra: "o vajra stay, be firm for 
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ME, BE ETERNAL FOR ME. EMPOWER MY HEART AND GRANT ME 
ALL PERFECTION. HUM HA HA HA HA HO.” Then he should 
throw the garland of flowers into the mandala and say: “re¬ 
ceive, o VAJRA, HO.” Then wherever it falls, he performs that 
(particular spell). Taking up the garland, he makes the (appro¬ 
priate) gesture over his (pupil’s) head with that spell, making 
him say: “oM receive me, o thou being of great strength.” 
One makes the appropriate gesture and that great being makes 
(the practiser) his own, and so it is quickly done. At the descent 
(of the divinity), the cloth round the face is removed and the 
pupil should be made to pronouce this spell: 

“OM VAJRASATTVA . . . 

HE OF ALL EYES, THE VAJRA-EYED, MAKES MANIFEST, SEE 
SUBLIMITY, HEVAJRA! ’ ’ 

Then he is shown the great circle in due order. As soon as he 
sees the great circle, he receives the blessing of all the tatha- 
gatas. Moreover Vajrasattva dwells in his heart. Because he is 
blessed by all the tathagatas, he will see circles of light-rays of 
different colours and so on, and phantom shapes and forms, and 
the great lord Vajradhara himself or the person of one of the 
tathagatas will become manifest. Thereafter he will succeed in 
all things, from whatever needful things he wants to the 
realization of the nature of Vajradhara or the tathagatas. 

Then after having seen the great mandala he should be conse¬ 
crated with the sacrificial water of the vajra-blessed jar and with 
this mantra: “oM VAJRA—I consecrate.” 

Then making the appropriate gesture, one should mark his sign 
on his hand and say: "To-day the tathagatas bestowupon you the 
vajra-consecration. Take this vajra for the sake of the perfection 
of all the buddhas. OM i consecrate you lord of the 

VAJRA. BE FIRM O VAJRA-BOND HUM.” 

Then with this mantra one gives the name-consecration: 
“oM—I consecrafe thee vajrasattva and by this con¬ 
secration YOUR VAJRA-NAME IS .. . HEVAJRA!” ’ 

(SITS, Nr.Kj.rgyud, vii, IF. z^ob-ZSlb, z^ia-Z^Sa) 
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The translation of this passage is very much a tour de force , but 
it should suffice as an example of the style and nature of the 
tantras. The Tibetans, conscious of the mysterious power of the 
spells, left these untranslated, for the potency was felt to re¬ 
side in the sound rather than in the sense. Thus for those who 
are unskilled in Sanskrit (and nowadays most Tibetan monks 
know nothing of it) these spells are nothing more than a string 
of meaningless syllables. But at least the Tibetan script lends 
itself to the transliterating of Sanskrit. The Chinese translators 
also left these spells untranslated, representing them syllable 
by syllable with Chinese characters of approximate sound. It is 
indeed doubtful whether it would be worth the time and toil 
of any scholar to attempt a complete translation of any tantra 
from such a medium. 

Since magical power, which is represented by the vajra, is all 
important in the tantras, it is inevitably the symbolism of the 
family that comes to the fore. Thus the buddha who was 
placed to the centre of the mandala, although properly Vairo- 
cana, is here known as Vajradhara (Holder of the Vajra). The 
pupil is entering the family of all the tathagatas, but the sym¬ 
bolic gesture employed is called sattvavajrl and he becomes 
identifiable with Vajrasattva, the bodhisattva who is associated 
with Akshobhya. Thus in the later tantras Akshobhya is placed 
at the centre, Vairocana taking Akshobhya's place in the east.® 
Vajradhara/Vajrasattva becomes then a sixth and supreme 
buddha, and all continuity seems to be lost in the line of de¬ 
velopment: 5akya-muni, sovereign-buddha, Vairocana, to 
which we referred above (p. 59 ). In reality, however, the 
continuity, although unmarked, is still there. At every stage 
there is only one essential buddha, and perhaps nothing can 
make this more clear than the directions (already quoted) for 
laying out the vajra-dhatu-mandala: at the centre one places the 
buddha and in the four directions the guarantees of unity with 
him (samaya). It is imagined that the pupil has a special affinity 
with one of these guarantees, because of a predominance of 
® see Biiddbist Texts, p. 247. 
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wrath or ignorance or passion or envy or malignity in his 
nature. Thus: 

Akshobhya's vajra-hmily is also called the family of wrath, 

Vairocana*s tathagata-hmily is called the family of stupidity, 

Amitayus/Amitabha's lotus-family is called the family of 
passion, 

Ratnasambhava*s;>wr/-family is called the family of envy, 

Amoghasiddhi’s karma-family is called the family of malignity. 

In the mere listing of these equations one is made immediately 
aware of the fundamental difference between Iranian beliefs 
in general and the whole Buddhist Mahayana. Wrath and the 
other evils merely represent the nature of satnsdra (phenomenal 
existence), and since satnsdra and nirvdna arc essentially identi¬ 
cal, these five evils are indentifiable with the five buddhas. 
Good does not overcome evil. Evil is transmuted into good. 
Buddhahood is but the experimental knowledge of their 
identity. One must observe, however, that the law of karma 
still applies, for evil will always bear its fruits in hell and good 
will earn the delights of heaven, for ultimately unreal as both 
may be, they are real enough to the unenlightened who ex¬ 
perience them. 

Buddhism moves quite logically from a moral to an entirely 
amoral viewpoint. The early schools preached morality as part 
of the necessary means towards nirvana. One must exercise such 
personal control that the non-virtuous elements (aku/aladharma) 
cease to manifest themselves (see above p. 27 ). 

The Mahayana still preached morality, but they also taught 
its complete relativity. Charity, righteousness and fore- 
bearance are great perfections, but useless for the gaining of 
buddhahood unless they are permeated with the perfection of 
wisdom, which is the doctrine of the essential emptiness of all 
concepts. Moreover the one thing necessary for ultimate 
buddhahood is the thought of enlightenment (bodhicitta), and 
he who clings to this, will ultimately be saved from the con¬ 
sequences of all his deeds. 
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The Vajrayana in its extreme form brutally rejected the 
practising of virtue as a means to an end, for if the end is 
realizable here and now, why concern oneself with relative 
truths? ‘In the matter of introducing the pupil to the mandala 
one should make no distinction between who is suitable and 
who is unsuitable. And should you ask why, it is because beings, 
even though they have committed great evil, if they but enter 
into this great vajra-dhdtu-mandala and see it, they will be freed 
from all types of wretched rebirth. Even those beings who 
cling to wealth and food and drink and desirable things, who 
take no pleasure in the vow and are not proficient in the pre¬ 
liminaries and so on, even they, by acting in accordance with 
their understanding and entering the mandala, will bring to 
perfection what they have in mind.'® 

The mandala is the sphere of the divinity with whom the prac- 
tiser identifies himself, tlius exercising the power which pertains 
to the divinity. The acquisition of buddhahood was merely a 
special application of a general magical practice, for there were 
mandalas of all sorts and sizes. The tantras refer to rites of all 
kinds: petrifying, subduing, exorcizing, causing hatred amongst 
one’s enemies, mesmerizing, slaying, propitiating, causing pros¬ 
perity, bringing rain, winning a woman, finding a thing 
which was lost and so on. After the higher type of mantra- 
practice, which was illustrated above, it may be useful to have 
before us examples of a lower kind. 

In order to petrify someone ‘one should mentally produce the 
goddess Vajra, who becoming manifest from the syllable AM is 
white in colour. She treads upon a corpse and holds a knife, a 
skull and the gruesome wand.^ One should worship her as 
prescribed, repeating the spell: OM hum svaha one hundred 
thousand times. Then one should write in chalk the syllable 
MAM on a dish of unbaked clay. In the middle of it one should 
® 5 rr 5 ,foIio 252 a. 

^ This is the khatvdnga, a rod upon which three human heads are trans¬ 
fixed, one freshly severed, one decomposed and one already a skull. The rod 
is topped by a trident. See pi. 23 where it is being held by Padma-sam- 
bhava. 
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place the spell: OM hum make such and such a one stay 
HUM SVAHA. Then one must fill it with ashes from a funeral 
pyre, place another unbaked dish on top to serve as a cover, and 
on top of this draw the square mandala of the god Mahendra. 
Then place it on the ground, put you foot on it and repeat the 
*‘staying-stiir' spell one hundred and eight or one thousand 
rimes: OM hum make such a one stay hum svaha. Then he 
will be made to stay.* 

In order to cause hatred 'one should meditate on the goddess 
VajrayoginI with the syllable u and one should imagine the 
syllable JRIM dark blue in colour on a solar disc at the heart. One 
should worship her as prescribed, repeating the spell: OM jrIm 
SVAHA one hundred thousand times. Then one should imagine 
the two against whom the rite is to be practised as mounted 
on a horse and a buffalo and as fighting together. One repeats 
the spell: OM jrim vajradakini cause so and so to hate so 
AND so JRIM HUM HUM HUM PHAT and it will Certainly cause 
them to hate one another.*® 

Of these many rites four were singled out and endowed with 
some symbolic significance as special powers of buddhahood, 
namely pacifying, prospering, empowerment and destroying. 
The rest were never more than simple magic and it might 
seem that they set the tone of the tantras generally, consecra¬ 
tion ceremonies included. Certainly the means employed are 
identical. One conjures forth the divinity, identifies oneself 
with him by means of his mystic spell and so appropriates 
his powers. The five buddhas and their attendant divinities in 
the mandala each possess their mystic spell. By the throwing of 
the flower the pupil discovers with which of them he per¬ 
sonally has affinity and consequently to which buddha-family 
he belongs. In his practice he must concentrate upon his own 
divinity, so that he like the divinity may be consubstantiated 
in final buddahood. It is easy to forget that Buddhists and 
Hindus were one and the same people. They practised their 
religions in the same cultural milieu, and so it would be strange 
® Yogaratnamala (commentary to Hevajra-tantra), Part I, ch. 2. 
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indeed if their beliefs were not analogous and even sometimes 
identical. Divine beings appeared in Buddhism just because 
Buddhists themselves believed in them. At first they were 
called bodhisattvas and given Buddhist-sounding names, but 
afterwards no one bothered with these artificial distinctions. 
Sarasvatl, the spouse of Brahma, was accepted as the spouse of 
ManjusrI, the Buddhist counterpart of Brahma. Avalokites- 
vata was recognized as Lokesvara, and so long as his identity 
with ^iva was ignored, Nartesvara (Lord of the Dance) was 
equally welcome. So too were Halahala, Lqkanath, Nilakantha, 
who were all accepted as forms of Lokesvara. Then came 
Jambhala, god of wealth, and his spouse, Vasudhara, the power¬ 
ful goddess Kurukulla and the saviouress Tara. Equally wel¬ 
come were the fierce divinities, Bhairava (the Terrible), Canda- 
roshana (Fierce and Wrathful), iSamvara, Hcruka and Haya- 
grlva (the horse-necked God). All these except the last were 
assigned to the vajra-family, the family of wrath, where they might 
appear as fierce forms of Akshobhya, implicitly receiving buddha- 
rank. If it is asked with surprise how such brutish forms should 
have found so high a place in the Buddhist pantheon, the only 
proper answer is that Buddhists believed in them, and so a 
place for them was found. Tibetans will tell one nowadays that 
they are defenders of the doctrine and so the nature of their 
duties makes them fierce. But this is only part of the truth. 
Indians have never conceived of existence as fundamentally 
good. They have been aware rather of its cruelty and its 
voraciousness and so they conceived many of their gods ac¬ 
cordingly. Nevertheless these fierce beings could only be 
properly absorbed into a Buddhist tradition in so far as it was 
possible to bring them into relationship with other members of 
the pantheon. There thus developed the theory of gentle and 
fierce aspects of the same divinity and this was quite in ac¬ 
cordance with the fundamental teaching of the relativity of 
good and evil, of samsara and nirvana. Since the final truth will 
reveal the essential sameness of these pairs of concepts, so the 
devotee must know the single nature in the dual appearances. 
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Thus the five buddhas came to be paralleled by a fivefold mani¬ 
festation of the fearful Heruka: 


Vairocana 

Akshobhya 

Ratnasambhava 

Amitabha 

Amoghasiddhi 


Buddha-Heruka® (pi. ga) 
Vajra-Heruka 
Ratna-Heruka 
Padma-Heruka 
Karma-Heruka. 


It is interesting to observe that however great may be the 
divergence between the Buddhism of the early schools and the 
stage we have now reached, nothing new has been adopted 
without first ensuring that it should accord with the doctrinal 
position. The doctrine itself still remained consciously Budd¬ 
hist and what is more remarkable still continued to do so, even 
when feminine partners were introduced into the system. One 
should note also that Hindu divinities of first rank, Mahadeva 
(^iva), Vishnu, the Goddess Kali, Mahakala (the Great Black 
One), Rahula (god of the eclipse), were permitted entry only in 
the capacity of defenders of the doctrine. So long as these were 
kept in their place, it seems that almost any name might find a 
place in the higher Buddhist circles. Hence there has developed 
an enormous variet)^ of mandalas to the bewilderment of anyone 
who attempts to gain a full acquaintance with the gods of 
Tibetan Buddhism. Nevertheless the fundamental pattern and 
mental process remain the same. 

The central requirement is an appropriate divinity. For 
normal magical rites this should be the god or goddess who is 
especially associated with the task in hand. For the attaining of 
spiritual powers and ev^entually buddhahood it must be one of 
the divinities who is associated with the five buddhas in the 
mandala. Therefore the pupil casts the flower so that he may 
know with which divinity he is personally associated. In 
practice, however, a monk often just accepts as his chosen 
divinity the one who is representative of his order or his 
monastery. This divinity becomes his guarantor (Tibetan: yi- 

« seep. 205. 
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dam) and he enters into a condition of union with him by a pro¬ 
cess of continual meditation.^® 

Imagine that from the seed in your own heart you send forth 
a ray, and by means of this ray which is shining black in colour 
and has the form of a hook, you should draw in the buddhas 
who are stationed throughout the triple world, and having 
worshipped them in company with the eight attendant god¬ 
desses, you should beseech them saying: OM may all THE 
BUDDHAS CONSECRATE ME. Then you will be consecrated by 
those buddhas, all of whom assume the form of Heruka, with 
the five jars which symbolize the five tathagatas and contain 
the five ambrosias. . . . When you have been thus consecrated 
the Lord of your Family will appear above your head and Heruka 
is manifest in you. Performing morning, noon and night this 
meditation which bestows such power, when you arise, you 
should remain at all times consubstantiated with the divinity.'® 

It is by constant practice of this kind that the pupil must 
realize in himself the truth, which was first revealed to him by 
his master in the mandala. In theory even the initial consecra¬ 
tion must accord with the character of the pupil. Thus the 
Symposium oj Truth, from which we extracted the description of 
the vajra-dhatu-mandala quoted above, also contains five- 
buddha mandalas suitable for the lotus and jewel families, in 
which naturally the symbols of lotus and jewel predominate. 
But in any studies of the tantras, one must not permit oneself 
to be bewildered by the mere appearance of diversity. 

Feminine Partners 

In India, as in many other countries, the gods were often so 
anthropomorphized as to be represented as marrying and be¬ 
getting offspring. At least from the times of the epics this was 
so. But this had no influence upon Indian conceptions of trans¬ 
cendent being, whether conceived as nirvana or brahman. Nor 
was it to be expected that ascetics who abandoned their homes 
* Hevajra-tantra, Part I, ch. 4* 
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‘wisdom*, or as Mother, YoginI or Symbol (mudra).^^ It is the 
male partner who represents the energetic element, for he 
embodies the compassionate activity and skill in means which 
are the essential characteristics of the bodhisattva. Thus it 
comes about that all buddhas and bodhisattvas may be repre¬ 
sented either as single or as dual. If present their partners partake 
of the nature of the individual buddha-families. Thus: 

Locana belongs to Akshobhya*s vajra-family and is blue; 

MamakI belongs to Ratnasambhava's jewel-family and is 
yellow; 

Panduraviisim belongs to Amitabha*s lotus-family and is red; 

Tara belongs to Amoghasiddhi*s karma-family and is green.® 

Their normal position in the mandala of the five buddhas is at 
the intermediate points of the compass and in the general pro¬ 
cess of equating samsara and nirvana, they symbolize the four 
gross elements, earth, water, fire and air. This position pre¬ 
sumably precedes their actual partnership with the buddhas 
themselves and at this later stage it becomes necessary to pro¬ 
vide a partner for Vairocana at the centre. This central 
goddess is with rare exception a complete abstraction, bearing 
the title of Lady of the Sphere of Space {Akahdhatviivan) or 
Lady of the Adamantine Sphere (VajradhatvUvarT) or She who 
takes the Lead (^Nayika) or just Absence of Self-Nature 
{Nairdtmya),^ Likewise the partner of the fierce Buddha- 
Heruka is just named Lady of Wrath (Krodhe/vart) and she is 
particularized in the different directions merely by pre¬ 
fixing to this name vajra-, lotus- or whatever it may be. The 
great goddesses of Hinduism, Kali and Ekajata, are accepted 


plus difficile . . . quc de detruire ou de modifier des affirmations ancienncs 
dont pcrsonnc n'a cherch^ a controler le bicn-fond^. Ccs affirmations r^p6t^cs 
a plusicures reprises par des personalites plus ou moins reputees, sont con- 
siderees, au bout d'un certain temps, comme dcs vSrit^s acquises; ct Ics 
travaux se succedent, reprenant sans cesse une pseudo-veritc, qui provoque de 
fausses interpretations.* (Art. As., xii, 1949, p. 302.) 

® see also pp. 114-15. 

^ An exception is Vajravarahi (p. 210 fn.). 
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in a purely subservient role as defenders of the doctrine and are 
never permitted to intrude within the mandala. 

Thus when sexual symbolism establishes itself in Buddhism, 
it is immediately identified with the traditional philosophical 
and doctrinal concepts of the Mahayana. Final enlightenment 
was the realization of the essential unity of an apparent duality, 
which might be expressed from several diflerent view-points: 

samsara compassion subject consonants 
nirvana wisdom object vowels 

Existence is the diversity of samsara and nirvana and enlighten¬ 
ment is their unity. The career of the bodhisattva is the practice 
of compassion and wisdom in equal measures and the con¬ 
summation of his career is their final unity. Subject and object 
are the two supports of phenomenal existence and their final 
merging is the end of existence. The mystic syllables and 
spells consist of consonants and vowels and their proper com¬ 
bination effects the intention of the practiser. A new term 
becomes current in the sense of final perfection, namely ‘two- 
in-one* (Sanskrit: yuganaddha, Tibetan: Z^ng-ju^, just because 
the fundamental pattern of existence was conceived as unity 
in apparent duality. 

The pair compassion/wisdom subsumes all the perfections 
of the earlier Mahayana and so its praises are constantly being 
sung by the tantric yogins.® It represents the essential nature of 
the inmost buddha Vajrasattva and of the triple buddha-body. 
This pair is sometimes known as Wisdom and Compassion and 
sometimes as Wisdom and Means. Compassion and Means are 
practically synonomous. ‘Because one is passionately devoted to 
all beings who have failed to extricate themselves from a whole 
flood of suffering, this passionate devotion of which their 
suffering is the cause is known as Compassion. In that one 
thereby brings a man to the desired end by a combination of 
appropriate measures, it is also called the Means.* ** Hence 
Wisdom and Means or Compassion represent the foremost 
® sec Buddhist Texts, p. 240 ff. ^ ihid., p. 241. 
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significance with which the coupled figures are endowed. ‘Two¬ 
fold is the Innate, for Wisdom is the woman and Means is the 
man.'® 

More subtle symbolism was also used. The lotus represents 
wisdom and the vajra represents means. The reader will re¬ 
member that in the Manjuiri-mulakalpa the families of lotus and 
vajra were placed on either side of the Lord, thus suggesting 
the general notion of two as manifest from one. Tliese two 
terms came later to be endowed with a sexual significance, so 
that the expression ‘union of vajra and lotus' could refer as 
much to the ritual union of the yogin and the yogini as to the 
consummation of the bodhisattva's career. For the followers 
of the tantras these were in any case essentially the same thing. 
It is the practice of using terms capable of different kinds of 
interpretation, which render the tantras seemingly difficult to 
understand. When one has grasped the essential idea however, 
one ceases to wonder whether one interpretation is to be pre¬ 
ferred to another, although in translation it may be necessary to 
choose one at the expense of the others. 

It is not to be pretended of course that the female partners 
were introduced for the sake of mere symbolism and no more. In 
some circles they were used for the ritual enactment of the 
Wisdom/Means union. Indeed it is often assumed that late 
Indian Buddhism was corrupted precisely by the introduction 
of sexual ritual. This, however, is quite untrue, for Buddhism 
seems finally to have remained faithful to its traditions, even 
when it met with these practices. They had their origin in 
circles which were neither properly Hindu nor Buddhist and it 
would be impossible to say how long they had previously con¬ 
tinued. The crudity of the beliefs is revealed in the actual texts 
of the later Buddhist tantras. Thus in the Hevajra-tantra wc 
read: ‘A man who has been hanged, a warrior killed on the field 
of battle and one who has been born seven times as a brahmin, 
of the flesh of these one should partake.'*' In the company 
where this verse originated it was no doubt believed that by 
* Hevajra-Tantra, Part I, ch. 8. ^ ibid,, Part I, ch. 7. 
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eating his flesh one could appropriate to oneself the lost years of 
one whose life had been cut short or the innate power of one so 
virtuous that throughout seven rebirths he had always been 
born as a brahmin. What is important to observe, however, is 
that the very earliest commentators were already interpreting 
these injunctions in a completely Buddhist sense. It means no 
more, they say, than the consuming of the notion of a self. 
Instances of this kind could be multiplied. It seems therefore 
that the texts themselves reveal a class of yogins who really 
performed all the rituals referred to and who were at the same 
time imbued with certain fundamental Buddhist notions, 
which they were not concerned to distinguish from non- 
Buddhist formulations. Thus the supreme knowledge is de¬ 
scribed as ‘pure and void like the sky, the essence of existence 
and non-existence, a mingling of Wisdom and Means*, but it is 
also equated with ‘all other things that there are: the universal 
consciousness, the primaeval man, the Lord, the self {atman)^ 
the soul essence, time, the person.® Their experiences, 

justified as they could only be—by success, were taken note of 
in the monasteries, where the texts were finally written down 
and commentaries, always Buddhist in intention, were pre¬ 
pared. It would be quite erroneous to assume that the literal 
contents of these tantras describe the type of life led by the 
monks of the great monasteries of Vajrasana, Vikramaslla and 
Nalanda. The references are all to yogins who wander free from 
all ties, coming together with their fellows only for the seasons 
and at the places of pilgrimage. Such fellows are still charac¬ 
teristic of the Indian scene.** Both Buddhist and Shaivite 
tradition preserve the memory of eighty-four great yogins or 
perfected ones (siddha). Their biographies are to be found in the 
Tibetan canon, and although the tales related of them are 
of no direct historical worth, they portray well enough the 
general religious setting, in which the actual tantric texts 
originated. These eighty-four Great Perfect Ones are still 

® ibid., Part I, ch. lo. 

^ see G. W. Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yegis. 
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revered by the Buddhists of Tibet, for whom they represent 
the first transmitters of the occult doctrines (pis. lo and ii)* 
Their central divinity is the Holder of the Vajra (Vajradhara) 
who was already, as has been shown above, the central buddha 
of the earlier class of tantras, and thus appearance of continuity 
is maintained. The period to which these great yogins are to be 
assigned seems to reach from about the seventh to the eleventh 
centuries.® They form several lines of succession, for since the 
doctrines were secret, they could only be transmitted from 
master to pupil. Altogether they represent a strange collection 
of people, brahmins, kings, scribes, huntsmen, weavers, etc., 
who abandoning their rank and caste, acquire from their chosen 
master super-human powers, do good in the world and conduct 
living beings to heaven. In these popular accounts the goal of 
perfection seems to be immortality in the form of eternal youth. 
In fact it was as always the all-resolving trance. This becomes 
quite clear from the mystical verses of several of these yogins 
which have been preserved in translation in the Tibetan canon 
and a few of them even in the proto-Bengali in which they were 
originally composed.** Some of them were monks and even 
abbots and at the last stage of Buddhism in India one may con¬ 
ceive of the relationship of monks and yogins to be much as it 
has continued to this day in Tibet. The monasteries are pri¬ 
marily seats of learning and places of worship, whose inmates 
follow the safe but slow way of the siltras, namely, the practice 
of conventional morality, the reciting of texts, performing of 
ceremonies and immersion into bouts of meditation. There have 
always been certain natures who remain dissatisfied with such 
methods and aspire to experience here and now the conviction 
of permanent release. India and Tibet have always counted 
amongst the great variety of those who practice religion in one 
form or another some who are held to have finally reached their 
goal. Success of this kind is achieved at the price of complete 

® see Sankrtyayana, ‘Recherches Bouddhiques: L'Origine du Vajrayana ct 
les 84 siddhas',/A, 225, 1934, pp. 218-30; also Tucci, IPS, I, p. 226 fF. 

^ sec ‘Saraha*s Treasury of Songs', Buddhist Texts, p. 224 ff. 
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renunciation and such men have lived apart from society, even 
monastic society, and often in complete revolt against it. 
Hence one will find sometimes a deliberate denial of the value 
of the conventional religious practices: 

‘Will one gain release, abiding in meditation? 

What's the use of lamps? What's the use of offerings? 

What's to be done by reliance on mantras?' 

‘Mantras and tantras, meditation and concentration, 

They are all a cause of self-deception'. 

Only one way can lead to complete realization of the truth 
and that is contact with one who already knows. 

‘If the word of one's master but enter the hearr. 

It is like a treasure in the palm of one's hand'.® 

One easily tends to regard late Buddhism as debased just 
because from the seventh century there was a marked weakening 
of the scholastic tradition. But it would be just as plausible to 
point to a new flowering of religious genius as a result of the new 
impulse of life which was received from the non-scholastic 
yogins. In any case we have firm evidence of both trends 
entering Tibet. On the one hand we have the typical scholar, 
the Great Translator Rin-chen S'ang-po, about whom more 
will be said in a later chapter, and on the other the supreme 
type of yogin, Mila Rapa, who draws his experience direct from 
the circle of Indian yogins.*" Both aspects of a religion are 
necessary if it is to be a vital force, and both were certainly 
present in India at the time when the religion was transferred 
to Tibet, where they have persisted to the present day. No one 
would pretend of course tliat Tibetan monks are all models of 
virtue; it matters merely that some are. Nor would one insist 
that the Indian yogin or the Tibetan nal-jor-pa always possess 
the knowledge and the powders attributed to them; it matters 
only that some do bear witness to an extraordinar)’^ perfection of 

® op. cit,, pp. 226 and 227. 

* see W. Y. Evans-Wentz, Tibet*s Great Yogi Milarepa, O.U.P. (London) 1928. 
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Spiritual equilibrium through the writings they have left us. 
Probably Saraha on the Indian and Mila Rapa on the Tibetan 
side present the finest examples. 

The Internal Mandala 

It is of course extremely difficult to write of experiences 
and modes of training, which were intended to be secret and 
which in any case could not be committed explicitly to writing. 
The basic texts were certainly the tantras, whose unattractive 
features can easily perturb the modern scholar. But then one 
must remember that they were not interpreted verbally. 
The union of the yogin and the yoginl is an internal psycho¬ 
physical process, the whole symbolism of which is sexual. Just 
as in the mundane sphere the union of man and woman pro¬ 
duces a consummation of bliss, so the reintegration of the 
severed personality produces the full awareness of its transcen¬ 
dent unity and concurrently of its unlimited potentiality. As 
the desired condition is the realization of the essential identity 
of microcosm and macrocosm, so the whole symbolism is 
transferred within the body of the yogin. We have referred 
above to the external mandala as representing the essential 
identity of buddhahood, personality and phenomenal existence. 
The body of the yogin is now conceived as representing the 
unity of Wisdom and Means or in other terms of yogin and 
yoginl. It becomes the active repository of the process of the 
realization of the ‘two-in-one'. Thus its main arteries are three: 
the one to the left is known as Laland and like Wisdom is 
feminine; the one to the right is known as Rasand and like 
Means is masculine; the one in the centre is known generally as 
Avadhiitl, sometimes as Canddlt or just as the Yogint. The two 
outside arteries join the central one at its base. The yogin by 
controlling and stilling his breath through the left and right 
nostrils induces the psychic energy which flows in the two 
arteries to unite at the base of the central one. This union corre¬ 
sponds with sexual union, and the psychic energy in the 
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arteries is indeed conceived as blood and semen. Their mingling 
is the birth of the Thought of Enlightenment, which in the 
more conventional Mahayana practice represented the be¬ 
ginning of the bodhisattva's career. Here the act is endowed with 
a quasi-physical significance. In the yogin’s body there are four 
psychic centres, envisaged as lotuses, transpierced by the 
central vein and level with the navel, the heart, the tliroat and 
the top of the head. The Thought of Enlightenment must be 
consciously raised up the central vein, passing the four psychic 
centres and pervading the body with bliss as it goes. Tliese four 
stages are related to various other sets of four, which charac¬ 
terize other meditative and ritualistic practices. Thus they are 
equated with four grades of consecration, of the kind we have 
considered above; also with four moments and four joys, 
which in the tantras mark the different stages of the sexual 
ritual. Perhaps most important of all, they are also equated 
with the buddha-bodies: at the heart is the Dhama-kaya, at 
the throat the Sambhoga-kaya, at the navel the Nimam-kaya and 
at the top of the head the Self-Existent Body, which absorbs 
the other three.® The texts can be most bewildering when they 
write of these equations, for everything and anything must be 
located within the body without regard for apparent contra¬ 
dictions. Also the notion of two-in-one can be envisaged in 
different manners, for although the chief representation is that 
of the veins to left and right, the base and head of the body 
serve the same symbolism. Thus the union of the psychic 
energies at the base of the central vein brings Caiujali or the 
YoginI blazing into life. She rises, finally uniting with her 
Lord in the head. Thus the mind (represented by the head) is 
male and the physical (represented by the lower regions) is 
female, and here w'c find a scheme which accords properly with 
the Hindu tantras, but not with the Buddhist. Sometimes the 
raising of the Thought of Enlightenment suggests the actual 
passing up the body of the male fluid, as though it were trans- 

® The technical terms relating to this internal mandala arc fully discussed 
in my Introduction to the Hcvajra-Tantra, 
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muted from its coarse condition into the Self-Existent Buddha- 
Body. These are just different modes of expressing the same 
experience. 

‘There is bliss when Candall blazes in the body. 

There is bliss when the veins Lalana and Rasana enter 
Avadhutl. 

There is bliss when the flow of the Thought of Enlighten¬ 
ment descends from above. 

There is bliss when the translucent male fluid pervades from 
below. 

There is bliss from their loving when the white (masculine) 
and the red (feminine) come together at the centre. 

There is bliss from contentment when the body is purified. 

Sixfold is the bliss of the experience of yoga.*® 

When the Tibetans set about systematizing the tantras, they 
placed in the highest class, namely that of the Supreme Yoga 
Tantras (anuttarayogatantra), those very texts, which seem to 
prove the most disconcerting to the western reader. Thus two of 
the most revered, the Cuhyasamaj at antra and the Hevajratantra, 
refer explicitly to the meetings of yogins and yoginis, to the 
sexual ritual, to the eating of unpleasant sacramental food. 
But as the commentaries make clear, they were placed in the 
highest class, because they were interpreted and practised 
simply as internal yoga. There remains the interesting problem 
of how such texts came to be put to a use, which seems to be 
more successful in achieving results than modern psychology. 
Perhaps the eighty-four Great Perfect Ones are more de¬ 
serving of our esteem than their biographies would allow. 

® B. Laufer, Aus den Ceschichten und Liedern des Milaraspa, p. 20. 
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I n the modern atlas Nepal appears as a country which extends 
for about 500 miles along the central and eastern Himalayas, 
perhaps 150 miles across at its widest part. It is thus almost 
equal in area to England and Wales. Culturally and historically 
(that is to say* until less than 200 years ago) * Nepal* refers to one 
small valley about eighteen miles long from west to cast and 
twelve miles from north to south. Until the Gurkhas con¬ 
solidated the country within its present frontiers, Nepal in the 
modern sense was in no way distinguishable from the rest of 
the Himalayan Range. At the high altitudes of the northern 
valleys there have always lived people of hardy Tibetan stock, 
nomads for the most part, who spend the short summer months 
attending to their scanty crops of barley and buckwheat and 
wander down the valleys in the winter in search of pasture for 
their large herds of sheep and goats. Apart from the Tcrai, a 
narrow strip of jungle which harbours the most deadly malaria 
in the world, there is no natural frontier to the south. Thus the 
plainsfolk of India have always been able to seek refuge in the 
lower mountain valleys, whenever invaders have threatened 
their livelihood in the plains. Nepal was practically a closed 
country until after the last war, and very little is known of the 
many races of people that go to make up the present political 
unit. Generally, however, diey seem to be the result of the 
mingling at different times and to a lesser or greater degree of 
the Tibetan-type of people from the north and the various 
waves of Indian races from the south. Many of these people have 
not yet seen such a thing as a wheeled vehicle, for all their 
journeying is done on foot and most of their carrying is done on 
their own backs. On the high plateau beyond to the north, the 
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Tibetans make good use of the horse and the mule, and the use¬ 
fulness of these animals has been discovered in some Himalayan 
regions, but not so in Nepal. Often the tracks are so difficult 
that a pack-animal might vi^ell be more of a liability than an 
asset, and so it is on foot that one must travel. The com¬ 
munities are never more than small villages, strung along the 
valleys half-a-day or a day's journey apart. Most of these 
valleys, however, run from north to south, so that in travelling 
the length of the country one is forced to climb continually out 
of one valley and down into the next, possibly a day's march 
or more in each case. The constructing of motorable tracks will 
never be practicable so that greater Nepal will continue to 
remain largely ignorant of the ways of the outside world. 

Right in the centre of this inaccessible country is the small 
valley which is the Nepal of history. It is rather in the form of 
an enclosed plain, for it is drained by a large number of small 
streams which, flowing from all directions, unite as the 
Bagmati River and make their exit to the south-west. Legend 
informs us that the great ManjusrI himself made this cleft in 
the surrounding mountains, thus draining away the waters of 
what was once a great central lake.® But as may be remembered 
from an earlier chapter, Manjufri is too much of a new¬ 
comer for work such as this, and in any case the whole story 
seems to have been borrowed from elsewhere.*' This little plain 
is unique throughout the whole Himalaya—a small inlet 
where the high waters of Indian life and culture have found 
their way and stayed. The people are known as Newari, but 
this name, which is cognate with the name Nepal, indicates their 
domain as much as a clearly definable race of people; it now 
refers generally to the culture and inhabitants of the valley 
prior to the Gurkha conquest of 1768. Before these last 
usurpers others had come, but eventually they had all been 
absorbed into a common culture. The Newari language, which 

® Landon, Nepal /, p. 182-3 Levi, Nipal /, p. 330 ff. 

^J. Brough, ‘Legends of Khotan and Nepal', BSOAS, vol. xii, part 2, 
p. 333 £F. 
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is Still used by these people in spite of the forcefulness with 
which Gurkhali has been imposed upon them, is clearly 
basically non-Indo-European, but whether it is akin to Tibetan 
or to a proto-Indian language we still know too little to say. 
In any case there has been much borrowing from Tibetan and 
the later Indo-European speech of India. 

The Gurkhas conquered a far more extensive kingdom than 
the small areas of mountain tracts surrounding the central 
valley, which had previously been held by the Newars. More¬ 
over they have succeeded in making their own Gurkhali not 
only the official language of the government, but also the 
lingua franca of most of the central and eastern Himalayas, even 
beyond the actual political frontier. The adjective Nepali, 
originally just a phonetic variant of Newari, has therefore 
been appropriated quite logically by the Gurkhas to refer to 
themselves and to their language. By extension of course it 
refers, at least outside Nepal, to anyone who is a subject of 
the King, hence to Newars, Gurungs, Tamangs, Sherpas and 
all others who live within political Nepal. Although these 
people know very w^ell who are their rulers, there is yet no 
consciousness of common citizenship. Nor would one expect 
to find it in communities so scattered and diversified. To them 
Nepal still means, as it always used to, only the central valley. 
It never embraces as a single concept the Nepal marked on our 
maps. These distinguish Nepal from the Nepal Valley, a mere 
convention devised by the Survey of India. 

In the Himalayas things change very slowly and in their 
understanding of the name Nepal, the people show their re¬ 
cognition of the fact that culturally and historically Nepal al¬ 
ways was just this valley. Legend once again connects the early 
history of the people there with the Indian Emperor Asoka, 
and this at least is plausible, for it is well known how concerned 
he was to spread the Good Law beyond the limits of his own 
domains. Also the earliest monuments are definitely Buddhist, 
for they are stupas similar to those in India, which we have 
considered above. It is likely therefore that Buddhist com- 
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munities established themselves in this valley well before the 
beginning of the Christian era* It seems also that a very special 
sanctity was associated with Patan, which at that early period 
was certainly the chief and perhaps the only settlement there. 
Four great stupas were constructed at the four points of the 
compass and one in the centre of the town. All five are still 
standing and Patan may well claim to be the oldest Buddhist 
city in the world, which has retained its Buddhist character to 
the present day. It seems likely also that the name Patan means 
a royal city, and remembering what was said above concerning 
the notion of universal sovereignty in buddhahood, one may 
well wonder what special associations with the idea of a buddha 
caused Patan to be thus singled our.® It is possible of course 
that the early Buddhist cities of India, Pauliputra, Vaisall, 
Rajagrha and ^ravastl, were marked out with four great 
stupas in this way; thus the arrangement at Patan would be 
explained as the recognized sign of a Buddhist city, which had 
been borrowed from earlier models. The Tibetans named this 
city Ye-rangj which means ‘Eternity Itself'.*' It seems strange 
therefore that the legends give no reason for the esteem in which 
it was held. Nowadays the visitor is chiefly aware of its glorious 
middle-age. One of the wonders of all Nepal, indeed of all the 
world, is the main .square of Patan. On one side stands the old 
royal palace, the mellowed red of the brickwork surmounted by 
a harmonious expanse of carved lattices and casements. Oppo¬ 
site stand tiered pagoda-temples with eaves and roof-struts 
finely carved, conveying an impression of luxuriant fantasy and 
fairy lightness (pi. i8fc). Architecturally at least, this is still a 
monastic city. On all sides there seem to open portals and low 
archways. One finds oneself within a tranquil little court- 

® For the meaning of the name Patan^ see J. Przyluski, ‘La Villc du Cakra- 
vartin', Roc, Or., vol. v, 165 fF. 

*» The local Newari name, which is still in use, is Ya-la (pronounced Ye-lo 
and in some combinations Ye-long). There is no doubt concerning the identity 
of this name with the Tibetan, but one cannot be sure whether they arc 
merely phonetic equivalents or whether the Newari actually means the same 
as the Tibetan. 
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yard, with carved casements all around the upper stories and 
on just one side another tiered and gilded roof, marking the 
presence of the divinity in the shrine beneath it. (pi. 16fl). These 
court-yards lead one into another, some small and paved with 
stones, some large and grass-covered. Everywhere are little 
stupas. This city was once a place of sanctity and learning, 
where monks and pundits were glad to come and visit. Some 
came from India to teach. Others from Tibet came here to learn. 
Now for several centuries there have been no proper monks and 
little enough of learning. The descendants of those last monks 
who broke their vows, live on in these monastic court-yards, 
preserving the name of monk by means of an empty ceremony 
and performing for the gods at least the outward signs of the 
service which is their due. But this anticipates our tale. 

When Mahjusri had drained the valley, his followers are 
supposed to have built a great stupa in his honour, the shrine of 
Svayambhunath, the Self-Existent Lord (pi. 13). This stands 
on the summit of a prominant hill-top three miles north-west of 
Patan and half that distance from Kathmandu which lies just 
between the two. As there are no means of knowing the date of 
the original foundation of this stupa without excavating to its 
central foundations (and this no archaeologist is likely to 
attempt to do) it is all but useless to speculate on its age.® 
The site chosen might suggest the period when Buddhism was 
changing from an historical or quasi-historical basis to an 
idealistic one, and so bring us to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The name of the shrine, if indeed it has re¬ 
mained constant through the centuries, suggests an even later 
period, for to my knowledge the name ‘self-existent^ scarcely 
came to be applied to buddhahood much before the sixth 
century. It is certainly a characteristic notion of the early 
tantras. On the other hand this great shrine is traditionally re¬ 
garded as representing the beginning of Buddhism in the 

® It is tantalizing to know that early in the last century the whole central 
portion had to be dismantled for repairs, but there was no archaeologist at 
hand to proHt from this rare occasion (L^vi, Nepal II, p. 6.). 
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valley, and in a land where there has been no sudden inter¬ 
ruption in the practice of the doctrine and where not a day can 
have passed without someone having respectfully circumambu¬ 
lated this shrine, it is a tradition not lightly to be brushed aside. 
As an act of merit a Newar Buddhist will sometimes undertake 
to visit ceremoniously all the monasteries either in Patan or 
Kathmandu (depending upon where he lives), and always he 
must begin his course at Svayambhunath. In its present form 
this stupa presents a style well in advance of the four sur¬ 
rounding Patan, for the proportions have been completely 
modified. The flattened dome has become a complete semi¬ 
circle and the squared top-piece (derived from the four-sided 
balustrade of the earliest Buddhist stupas) has assumed en¬ 
larged and well-balanced proportions. The one umbrella which 
once crowned the earlier edifice has become thirteen at Svayam- 
bhu, which are compressed to appear as tapering gilded rings. 
Above them is placed a final fully-formed umbrella and on the 
tip of this a solar disc within a crescent moon. The rings arc 
thirteen so that they may represent the thirteen stages in the 
advance towards enlightenment, and the sun and moon indi¬ 
cate the final goal in the now familiar terms of 'two-in-one\ 
The dome has become little more than the foundation for the 
whole upper portion, which now draws all attention to itself. 
On each of the four sides of the squared top-piece are de¬ 
picted the all-seeing eyes of supreme buddhahood, surmounted 
by an arched flange on which appear the buddhas of the five 
families—Vairocana above the other four. All that was said 
above about the essential continuity in the development of the 
central buddha (the 5 akya-Sage—the sovereign buddha— 
Vairocana—Vajradhara) finds its final expression in the Adi- 
buddha, the Primordial Buddha. Every stupa is his repre¬ 
sentation and they are his eyes that gaze forth from the dome. It 
is important to realize that there is nothing essentially new in 
this formulation. As we have already seen, the one buddha may 
be conceived as Vairocana, Vajrasattva, any of the four buddhas 
of the directions, or any chosen divinity (yi-dam), who by dc- 
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finition is the guarantee of unity in buddhahood. The term 
Adi-buddha merely serves to distinguish the basic idea of 
buddhahood from secondary buddha-forms. It is probably true 
that with the impoverishment of learning and the consequent 
ignorance about even basic notions, Adi-buddha came to con¬ 
note a sort of Buddhist Brahma, a god who existed in time 
before all other manifested things, but for the present we are 
concerned with primarily intended meanings. 

The wide circumambulatory platform is crowded with little 
votive stupas and minor temples. At the head of the steps is a 
huge vajra resting on an engraved vajra-dhatu-mandala and 
nearby hangs an enormous bell. These are all familiar symbols 
of the later phase of Buddhism. On the northern edge of the 
platform are the buildings which presumably once housed the 
monks, but as at Patan these have now become the crowded 
homes of their descendants, and monkeys and pathetic little 
children play noisily around the shrines. Svayambhu gazes out 
across the plain indifferent to those who stare and gossip 
around its massive dome, but the wonderment of the visitor 
is saddened here by the all too obvious decay of the doctrine 
(pi. 19a). The spell is broken and suddenly one seems to have 
climbed its many steps in vain. A steep straight flight leads up 
to the eastern side. When descending one should follow the 
path that leads down to the saddle of the hill to the north. 
Here is the little temple of the small Tibetan community. 
They wear their normal monastic garb of dark-red homespun. 
As usual they are surprised and pleased to have a European 
address them in their own language. The temple has been re¬ 
cently and brightly painted by an artist from Shar-Khumbu 
near Mt. Everest. One is surrounded by the five buddhas and 
their entourage, who all manifest themselves in their fierce as 
well as their gentle aspect, each embracing his feminine 
partner (see p. 229 ff.). The great stupa above represents the early 
tantric period, but here in this Tibetan temple one is suddenly 
brought face to face with that still later phase, of which the 
words obscenity, demonolatry, are all too freely used. Yet 
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those who keep this temple are monks who keep their vows, 
read the texts and exert themselves in the religious life. It is the 
Tibetans who are in fact instilling some new energy into the 
Buddhism of the Newars. Real Newar monks, still very few in 
number, are beginning to appear, and the Tibetans are their 
sponsors and their guides. They have placed their most 
characteristic mark on the main Svayambhu-stupa itself, for it 
is now completely ringed with a framework of wrought metal, 
in which are set revolving prayer-wheels. 

Elsewhere in the valley is another great stupa, where the 
interest seems to be so exclusively theirs, that it might almost 
be regarded as a Tibetan foundation (pi. 14), Its origin is just 
as vague as that of Svayambhu, and its name, Bodhnath or 
just Bauddha, could scarcely be more general in connotation.^ 
The Tibetans know it by the name of Bya-rung-kha-shoTj 
which, if one accepts the present spelling, can only mean what 
they say it means: *\t*s ail right to do it, he said*, surely an odd 
name for a shrine. The Tibetan account of its origin is in the 
form of a dialogue between King Trhi-song-deu-tsen and 
Padma-sambhava and by means of the device of the rebirth- 
theory it is brought into the closest possible connection with 
the establishing of Buddhism in Tibet. It seems that Avalo- 
kitesvara, saddened at his seeming inability to save all beings 
from the ocean of the samsara, stood weeping. Then flicking 
away two tears, he expressed the wish that they should serve the 
cause of living beings. These tears were born in heaven as the 
two daughters of Indra. One of these maidens fell from heaven 
because of stealing flowers and was born in the human sphere 
in the Maguta region of Nepal as the daughter of parents who 
kept chickens. Later she had four sons, one by a keeper of 
horses, one by a swineherd, one by a keeper of dogs and one 
by a keeper of chickens. She made money by her chickens, 
established her sons as house-holders, made even more money, 
and resolved to found a shrine. She asked the king, who said it 
was all right to do it (hence the name Bya-rung-kha-shor), He 
kept to his word, even when the people of the country pro- 
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tested at the size of the shrine that a mere keeper of chickens 
was erecting. She began with the help of her four sons, one 
servant, a donkey and an elephant, and although she died before 
it was finished, they completed the work, enshrining within 
relics of the former Buddha Kasyapa. By merit and by power of 
their vows the brothers were born later as the main founders of 
Buddhism in Tibet: the first as King Trhi-song-deu-tsen, the 
second as the Pundit ^antarakshita, the third as Padma- 
sambhava and the forth as Trhi-sh'er of Ba. The animals were 
disgruntled at what they thought was thankless treatment, so 
the ass resolved to be born as the wicked minister Ma-sh'ang. 
The servant counteracted this by being born as the good 
minister Padma K'ang-tsen of Go. The elephant then resolved to 
be born as the wicked king Lang-dar-ma. A friendly crow then 
decided to be born as Pal-gyi-dorje of Lho-lung.** The only 
significant point in this story is the firm linking of the stupa 
with Tibet. One may note in contrast that the Tibetan version 
of the founding of Svayambhunath merely repeats the account 
of the Svayambhupurana and no attempt is made to appro¬ 
priate this stupa also as part of their own past history.23 

Bodhnath is situated five miles or so to the north of Patan 
and by the side of the main trade-route leading in from Tibet, 
which may well be the reason for the choice of site. It is en¬ 
circled by a ring of picturesque houses, from the windows of 
which strings of prayer-flags are stretched across to the summit 
umbrella. Just before my visit it had been repainted and re¬ 
gilded. In design it represents an even later development than 
that of Svayambhu, for the circumambulatory platform has 
been incorporated into the general structure, mounting in tiers 
to the central dome. Therefore it is a sacrilege to use this plat¬ 
form, as it would be tantamount to walking on the stupa itself. 

* The parts played by all these will be told in the following chapter. This 
account of the legend is based on a Tibetan printed text, of which copies arc 
available at the shrine: mebod-rten cben-po bya-rung-kba-sbor-gyi lo-rgyus tbos-pas 
groUba, Sec also Toussaint, Padma Thang-Yig, pp. 238-9. Waddell's trans¬ 
lated extracts (Lamaism, p. 31 5 ff.) diverge in certain details. 
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If the Tibetans were responsible for the building of the present 
shrine, it might be dated back at the very earliest to the eleventh 
century, which would also accord with the developed design. 
But there may well have been a more ancient foundation which 
only the archaeologist could discover.^^ 

All stupas present this same problem, because they are 
solid right through, and so any improvements or additions 
made during the centuries must inevitably conceal completely 
what was there before. In India it has been possible to excavate 
to their central foundations, for the neglect of eight centuries 
or so has robbed these great shrines of their former sanctity and 
grandeur. In the process of restoration, much could be learned 
about their origins. Even in Ceylon, which has remained a 
Buddhist country ever since the founding of the first stupas 
there, public opinion is sufiiciently enlighted to appreciate 
the value of scholastic research, so that it has been possible to 
investigate the shrines without causing offence. But in Nepal, 
where the stupas have likewise never ceased to be objects of 
faith and devotion, the people are still largely unaccustomed 
to the European and may all too easily become suspicious of his 
insatiable curiosity. It would be most unwise to start digging 
into the side of Svayambhunath, even with governmental per¬ 
mission. In the case of Bodhnath, such thoughts scarcely enter 
the mind, for the whole scene presents itself so firmly in terms 
of here and now. The surrounding houses are largely filled with 
Tibetans of whom some are permanent residents, while others 
are here on pilgrimage. They circumambulate the stupa, 
spinning the prayer-wheels as they go. They visit the adjacent 
temple, make offerings for the general upkeep and for the 
assistance of die poorer pilgrims. Whether intent on good or 
evil, the Tibetan is a cheerful fellow, and nowhere probably 
does this show to greater advantage than at Bodhnath and 
Svayambhu. 

From the early stupas of Patan to the great shrine of Bodh¬ 
nath we have spanned a period of 1,000 years and more, and 
since Nepal seems to have been in constant contact with the 
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cities of central India, we may presume that the developments 
and changes in the doctrine which have been summarized in 
the preceding chapters, usually had their repercussions in this 
small mountain valley. In retrospect the Buddliism of Nepal 
might appear to be predominantly tantric, but this is merely 
because the later phases have tended to obscure the earlier ones. 
Also early references are very scanty. The Tibetan historian 
Taranatha relates that Vasubandhu, the great Yogacara 
philosopher of the fourth century A.D., visited Nepal and died 
there, but it may be noted that he associates him with the 
practice of mantras. ‘Finally surrounded by numerous disciples 
he travelled to Nepal. There he set up a school of the doctrine 
and the community increased to great numbers without any 
set-backs. One day he saw a priest ploughing in religious garb 
and he was saddened at the thought that the Master's doctrine 
could so deteriorate. Having given instruction in the doctrine 
in the midst of the assembly, he recited the mantra of Ushnisha- 
vijaya thrice forwards and thrice backwards and then he left 
this life.'" Taranatha's next reference to Nepal relates to a 
period 350 years later. ‘At the time of the seven Pala kings the 
doctrine was very active in Magadha, Bengal, in Odivisa and 
other western districts and in Kashmir. Elsewhere except for 
scattered communities it was non-existent. In the small 
country of Nepal it was extremely active. In these places 
the Mantrayana and the Mahayana were very strong, and 
though in general there were quite a large number of disciples 
{srdvakas), all the kings and nobility honoured the Mahayana.'*' 

The two well-known Chinese pilgrims of the seventh century. 
Yuan Chwang and I Tsing, refer to Nepal, although neither of 
them visited the country. Yuan Chwang was informed that 
there were about 2,000 monks belonging to the Great and the 
Lesser Way and that Buddhist monasteries and Hindu temples 
touched each other. The people were of bad character (pre¬ 
sumably just Indian prejudice) but were excellent craftsmen.® 

® Taranatha, tx. p. 97, tr. p. 125. *' ihid., tx. p. 1 55 » P* 2.02. 

® Watters, Yuan Chwang U, pp. 83-5. 
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The Newars are still good craftsmen and we have already men¬ 
tioned the many monasteries and temples of Patan, which may 
be seen to this day. In the time of Yuan Chwang the pagoda 
seems to have been the typical architectural style of northern 
India, and we may presume that like the doctrine itself this 
mode of building was originally introduced to Nepal from 
India. Whereas it has almost entirely disappeared from the 
land of its origin, in Nepal it has survived in profusion. It is 
the norm for Hindu and Buddhist temples alike, but whereas 
the former often stand singly by the wayside and in the squares, 
the latter normally form part of a complete monastic com¬ 
pound (pi. 16). This is approached through a porch-way, on 
either side of which arc usually painted Ganesa and Mahakala, 
the two favourite defcnders.^s The main temple faces one across 
a square courtyard, in which are smaller shrines, sometimes a 
subsidiary temple, more often numerous little stupas. The 
chief divinity, ^akya-muni, Akshobhya or Lokesvara, reposes 
in the main shrine behind gilt-bronze or silver doors (pi. 15). 
On the other sides of the courtyard are the dwellings of the 
former monks, with window-casements slanting outwards, 
elaborately adorned with fine wood-carving. There is nothing 
in the present buildings that suggests great age, but then until 
200 years ago these temples and courtyards were still being 
cared for and renovated. The exquisite wood-carving, which 
is their chief beauty, was still a living craft. Most of the wood¬ 
work one now sees, is probably between 400 and 200 years old, 
but many of these buildings may have been in use for 1,200 
years. 

In Patan there are fourteen great monasteries (yihdra) and 
about a hundred subsidiary ones. In Kathmandu there are eight 
main ones and about seventy-five subsidiary ones. Their 
number bears witness to the great strength of Buddliism 
towards the end of the first millennium A.D. Patan must have 
been a kind of vast university-city, differing little in its mode 
of life from similar towns in mediaeval Europe. In fact its 
buildings, its traditions, its way of life, must have been 
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modelled on the great monastic universities of central India. 
Taranatha’s stray references suggest an especially close con¬ 
nection with Vikramaslla. Nepalese Buddhism was part of 
Indian Buddhism, for they not only based themselves on the same 
texts, but they used the same language, Sanskrit. Of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts, which have survived to our 
times, by far the greater number have been preserved in Nepal. 
Moreover the present internal arrangements of the Nepalese 
viharas, which have remained unchanged through the centuries, 
can only reflect the last period of Buddhism in India. It is 
interesting to note therefore that the great non-tantric beings, 
^akya-muni, Avalokitesvara, Akshobhya and Manjusri, con¬ 
tinue to occupy the main shrines. The tantric gods, Heruka, 
Hevajra and ^amvara, are consigned to small temples apart, 
where women, who are excluded from the main shrines, may 
approach them. The central symbol of the doctrine continues 
to be the stupa, and upon it is superimposed the notion of 
buddhahood as fivefold. Thus in courtyards, in public squares 
and by the road-side, everywhere one sees little stupas, 
variations upon that single theme, on which Buddhist faith was 
based. Into the four sides of some of them are inset little 
images of the buddhas of the four directions, Akshobhya, 
Ratnasambhava, Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi. Vairocana, the 
central buddha, is normally not represented, for as Adibuddha, 
the whole shrine is his representation. It is important to realize 
that these five are never regarded as five different gods, or even 
as five separate buddhas. Brian Hodgson seems to have heard 
the term dhyani-buddha (buddha of meditation) used in Nepal 
and although such a compound is odd Sanskrit, it may well have 
been in use by the Newars. I have never heard it, but it is by no 
means inapt, for it suggests the transcendent nature of these 
five buddha-forms. Only Akshobhya is revered separately, 
receiving the honour which is due to a great god, but his 
association with 5 akya-muni is very close, for he represents 
essentially the buddha of the moment of triumph over Mara, 
who is Death and Desire. It was for this reason that he was later 
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recognized as head of the powerful vajra-faniily when the five¬ 
fold scheme was devised, and still later as the essential buddha- 
body of the fierce tan trie gods. Perhaps too much has been 
written about the degeneration of Buddhism without its being 
realized that those who consciously introduced these changes 
were usually attempting to devise a more effective representa¬ 
tion of one essential idea. The inmates of these viharas, or at 
least the best of them, would have been well aware of the nature 
of buddhahood and the significance of the symbols employed. 
Most of them presumably followed the way of the siitras, in¬ 
volving monastic discipline, worshipping at the shrines, the 
reciting and copying of texts and the practice of mental con¬ 
centration. The inmates of Bhaja and Bhedsa must have oc¬ 
cupied themselves in exactly the same way a thousand years 
earlier. Their symbolism was by no means so developed and 
instead of an ornate image they were content with a plain 
stupa, but faith and devotion were always the mainspring of 
their religious life. Tantric practices came as an addition to the 
life of the monasteries. They were fostered by the yogins, to 
whom reference has been made in the last chapter, and of whom 
several came to Nepal. Naropa, Darika, Ratnarakshita, 
Maitripa, are all well-known names to the Tibetan historians. 
It was from Naropa that Marpa received the teachings, which 
he in turn transmitted to Mila Rapa, thus founding one of the 
chief Tibetan Buddhist orders, the Ka-gyii-pa. It was also in 
Nepal 200 years earlier that Santarakshita had encountered 
Padma-sambhava and conveyed the invitation of King Trhi- 
song deu-tsen for him to visit Tibet. These great yogins intro¬ 
duce an uncertain element into the religious practice of their 
time. Some of them were undoubtedly avowed Buddhists, for 
they became teachers and abbots in Buddhist monasteries. 
Others lived entirely apart from all religious institutions, and 
it is clear from the texts which originated in their circles, as 
well as from their fanciful biographies, that these masters re¬ 
garded themselves as free from all sectarian bias, as much 
Buddhist as Hindu. Thus later the conventional set of cighty- 
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four Great Yogins came to be revered both by the followers of 
^iva and by the tantric Buddhists. Nevertheless traditional 
Buddhism continued to remain quite conscious of its separate 
identity and the Tibetans who came to India and Nepal in 
search of true doctrine, took back only those religious texts 
which bore the mark of Buddhist orthodoxy. The tantras 
collected in the Kanjur are all consciously Buddhist in spite of 
their free importation of alien ideas, and they differ markedly 
from the set of Shaivite tantras, collected and edited by Sir 
John Woodroffe. But although organized Buddhism could pre¬ 
serve its identity, the religion of the lay-folk could not, and 
indeed never had. A god or a great ascetic was revered for one 
thing only, namely his miraculous powers. There will be occa¬ 
sion below to refer to the special case of the yogin Matsyen- 
dranath. 

Meanwhile Buddhism in India was entering upon its last 
chapter. Ratnarakshita was one of the last of the pundits to seek 
refuge in Nepal and it is of interest to note Taranatha\s brief 
r^sum6 of this man's accomplishments and activities, for he 
seems to be typical of the Buddhist scholar of those days. *The 
Great Master Ratnarakshita was equal in knowledge with 
^akyasrl (the great pundit of Kashmir) so far as the Perfection 
of Wisdom teachings and the sciences generally were con¬ 
cerned. In logic ^akyasrl was more capable, but in mantras 
the former was said to be more skilled. In the exercise of 
spiritual and magical power they were considered equal. 
Ratnarakshita belonged to the Mahasanghika Order and was 
Master of Mantras at Vikramasila. He had encountered many 
yi-dams (tutelary divinities) face to face, l^amvara, Kalacakra, 
Yamantaka and others. On one occasion he heard the sounds of 
the sixteen aspects of the Void expressed in the music with 
which the Nagas and Asuras honour Avalokitesvara on his 
holy mountain (Potala). He could impart knowledge through 
consecration and the dakints came in person to receive the sacri¬ 
ficial cakes.® He petrified a mad elephant by fixing his eyes in 
® Concerning the ^inis, see p. 175. 
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the appropriate glance. He prophesied the downfall of Magadha 
two years before it happened, and many pupils who believed in 
him, began from that time on to make their way to Kashmir 
and Nepal.*® In due cour^se 'the whole of the land of Magadha 
was conquered and many monks were slain at Odantapuri. This 
monastery and Vikramaslla were destroyed. In the place of the 
monastery at Odantapuri the Moslems built a fort. The pundit 
^akyasri made his way to Jagardala in Odivisa in the east, 
and having stayed there three years he went on to Tibet. But 
Ratnarakshita came to Nepal*.From now on Buddhism in 
Nepal was left to rely upon its own strength and within a hundred 
years or so the monks had finally capitulated to Hinduism. If 
one remembers that Nepal means just one little valley, this 
rapid collapse is not surprising. However, whereas in India 
Buddhism was ruthlessly destroyed, in Nepal it has been forced 
into conformity with other traditions, which represent the 
negation of all its higher striving, so that it has died of atrophy, 
leaving outward forms that have long since ceased to be Bud¬ 
dhist in anything but the name. 

In order to understand how this came about, one must con¬ 
trast Hinduism and Buddhism in their essential natures. They 
are often spoken of as though they were two distinct religions, 
catering for religious needs of different men in analogous ways. 
But in India they were always somehow complementary to one 
another. Hinduism came to represent the affirmation of all of 
man*s activities and Buddhism was their denial. This denial 
first appeared in the Upanishads as part of the religious ex¬ 
perience of men who lived in northern India 2,600 years ago, 
long before either Buddhism or Hinduism as we know them 
now had taken form. This denial expressed itself as asceticism, a 
deliberate withdrawing from the world, so that by perfect de¬ 
tachment one might taste tranquillity and calm. It was in this 
setting that the doctrine of the 6akya-Sage had its origin and it 

® Taranatha, tx. p. 191, tr. p. 253. 

^ ibid,, tx. p. 193, rr. p. 255. 5 akya-in arrived in Tibet in 1204. For an 
account of his activities sec Tucci, TPS, II, pp. 3 34-9. 
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continued to characterize the doctrine of his followers. They 
may have preached good conduct in the villages (and it was 
seemingly this that endeared them to the Emperor Asoka) 
but in order to be a true son of Gotama one had to renounce all 
things and become an ascetic. We have already recorded the 
later development of the doctrine and it will be remembered 
how essential is the belief in the non-substantiality of all things. 
Only by holding firm to this, was it possible to revere the great 
beings, the buddhas and bodhisattvas, and still remain a true 
Buddhist. To affirm their reality would mean automatically 
placing oneself amongst the fools or the heretics. Thus Bud¬ 
dhism, if it were to be true to itself, relied always upon the 
existence of an elite, who were contemplatives and scholars. 
Since these always congregated in monasteries, the destruction 
of these places was sufficient to bring the doctrine to an end. 
But Hinduism is the whole traditional life of India, social and 
religious. It embraces every possible mode of activity, ascetic 
and social. Its fundamental notion is that all should play their 
proper part within the social framework, and with this idea 
society came to he divided into castes. Hinduism, therefore, 
provided primarily for the life of men in this world, not because 
its philosophy is this-worldly, but because most people are con¬ 
cerned with the life of this world. Thus the gods of Hinduism 
are conceived in the terms which commend themselves to 
ordinary folk. Here there is no abstraction of a fivefold ini- 
manent/transcendent absolute. The supreme being is no longer 
even Brahman, but Vishnu or 5 iva, a god who truly is and 
who acts. Moreover there was always room for new traditions 
and new divinities. New traditions could be integrated with 
the old ones and new gods identified with those already known. 
Hinduism is perhaps like that characteristic Indian tree, the 
banyan, which drops roots from its branches and goes on 
growing where it can. Even when the first roots die, it is still 
the same tree that goes on growing. Hence so long as it re¬ 
mained within the orbit of Hinduism, Buddhism could never 
hope to compete for the support of the lay-folk. At the most it 
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could hope that they would be generous to its monks as well as 
to brahmins and other ascetics. Likewise it is doubtful if any 
Indian king was ever exclusively Buddhist^ for as head of society 
he was bound to respect Hindu distinctions and provisions. It is 
not an exaggeration to characterize Buddhism as essentially anti- 
social. It certainly succeeded in accommodating itself to the 
requirements of ordinary folk, but only at the cost of com¬ 
promising its basic tenets. It could do this with safety only 
under two conditions: firstly it was essential to maintain a 
strong monastic core and secondly by compromising it must 
not risk losing its identity. It could then become a religion in 
the full sense of the term, providing for the needs of all men, 
whatever their calling. This could happen in Tibet, but never in 
India, nor as we shall see, in Nepal. 

Here Buddhism was placed in an even more delicate position 
just because the valley is small. India is so vast, that even if 
Buddhist monks found themselves in disfavour in one region, 
they could always thrive in another. Even when the Moslems 
arrived, they could delay the final tragedy by withdrawing ever 
further to the east. But Nepal is enclosed. The monks in their 
monasteries were surrounded by lay-folk who were Hindu in 
sentiment if not in name. Moreover the monasteries of Patan 
and Kathmandu are by no means retreats from the world, and 
thus the monks could scarcely avoid being members of society, 
or at least being considered as such. With the disappearance of 
the great monasteries of central India, Buddhism in Nepal w^s 
doomed. Tlie monks had no choice but to come to terms with 
society. That they should have acquitted themselves so well, by 
worldly standards, is a sure sign of the high esteem in which 
they were held. Their fellow countrymen wished them no harm; 
they just regarded them as respected members of society like the 
brahmins. Thus they were known as hanras (honourable) and 
assigned to the highest caste. Their caste system finally re¬ 
ceived official sanction in the mid-fourteenth century and there¬ 
after true Buddhism was a thing of the past. Oldfield diagnosed 
the case correctly seventy-five years ago. 'Nothing has contri- 
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buted SO much to the decline of Buddhism in Nepal as the 
adoption of caste by the Buddhist Newars, and the consequent 
decay of all the monastic institutions of the country/® Their 
last concession to society was the abandonment of celibacy. The 
theories peculiar to tantric Buddhism may have helped to pre¬ 
pare the way for this, but in any case as equals of the brahmins, 
it was inevitable that they should claim for themselves all 
equivalent privileges and concessions. One need not suppose that 
married life was at once universally adopted. The monasteries 
were certainly well cared for and some tradition of scholarship 
continued until after the Gurkha conquest. It is also possible 
that there were some monks in a few of the many viharas. 
Thus Buddhism has been dying slowly. One might even extend 
the simile of the trees. Along the tracks throughout Nepal the 
banyan and the pipul are often planted in pairs. They provide 
shade for weary travellers at the resting-places and it is generally 
believed that they are the masculine and feminine versions of 
the same tree. The banyan is thought to be feminine because of 
its lavish productiveness. The pipul, like most other trees, 
grows only one main trunk. It scatters its seeds abroad and 
these grow into independent trees. If Hinduism is like the 
banyan. Buddhism is represented by the pipul. It has scattered 
its seeds abroad in different countries and these have taken root 
in different soils. The seed has been self-abnegation, of which 
the philosophical counterpart is universal non-substantialitj% 
and the trunk has been a sound monastic order. But in Nepal, 
as in India, both trees have grown together. In India a vicious 
woodcutter cut the pipul down, but he tired of hacking at the 
banyan with its many trunks. There remained in Nepal one 
small pipul-tree, and since no new seeds could now come from 
the neighbouring countiy and meanwhile nothing checked the 
banyan’s growth, the pipul was at last surrounded and stifled. 
The lifeless trunk remains as the relic of a monastic system and 
the branches are lost amidst those of the banyan. 

® Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal II, p. i^i. His observations arc in general 
frank and illuminating. 
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There is no need to list the many castes into which Newar 
society is divided, for in this respect we are concerned only 
with the descendants of the monks.® They form the highest of 
three groups and like all other castes their ranks are closed. 
They are known as hanra (honourable) not because they have 
resolved to lead a religious life, but because they are the 
successors of those once unworthy monks. Even so, their caste 
must be confirmed by the performance of the proper ceremony, 
for from generation to generation the vows must be made and 
then retracted. As this is an expensive business, parents prefer 
to wait until they have sufficient sons to make the outlay worth 
while. Thus when they are brought to make their vows, the 
children may be any age from a few months to ten years. There 
will be a large number of them, for all the parents who are 
members of the vihara will have agreed together on a suitable 
day. They will in any case have first taken the advice of an 
astrologer. Until this time the boys have let their hair grow long. 
A little bag of white cloth, containing particles of gold and 
silver and the five kinds of precious stones, is tied to a central 
strand of hair. Leaving this intact, the oldest hanra of the 
vihara ^shaves the head of each boy, giving the hair to his 
paternal aunt. The boys are then given monastic dress and for 
four days they act as monks. They may not eat meat or salt or 
onions or tomatoes or rice. Nor may they touch cats or dogs or 
buffaloes or human beings of low caste. Every day they must beg 
at seven houses, carrying a staff in the left hand and a begging- 
bowl in the right. After four days they return to the vihara, and 
protest to its head that the rule is too difficult. He pretends to 
upbraid them, but since he has been through just the same cere¬ 
mony in his youth, there is no doubt what the outcome will be. 
They are released from their vows, their normal clothes are 
returned to them and they resume the life of an ordinary lay¬ 
man, continuing in their now hereditary crafts as workers in 
silver, gold or crystal, as moulders of bronze images, as wood- 
carvers, workers in stucco and painters. Indeed things of such 
® For complete lists see Oldfield, he, eit. and Levi, N^pal 7 , p. 228 ff, 
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beauty have come and still come from their hands, that one's 
regret for the decay of the institutions to which they belong, is 
tempered by wonderment at their individual skills. Moreover 
they are still a smiling and friendly people, altliough they often 
appear saddened and subdued by the long period of sub¬ 
servience to another race. Unhappily in the changed political 
circumstances of today, their suppressed aspirations may all too 
easily find misguided expression in the rage of modern party- 
strife. Nevertheless the traditions of their viharas continue to 
supply some form of central stability to their lives, although 
they are Buddhist in little more than name. These batiras, as 
descendants of the original monks, preserve their property 
rights in the viharas. The families have so increased through the 
generations, that it is no longer possible for them all to live 
within the compound, but their social and religious life centres 
around the vihara, to which the family traditionally belongs. It 
is there that their sons are enrolled into their caste by means of 
the ceremony described above and they all continue to be re¬ 
sponsible by rota for due attendance upon the temple-images. 
These receive regular daily worship. In the morning offerings are 
made of flowers, lamps and incense and clothes, cosmetics and 
food. Rice and milk, butter and honey are suitable for buddhas, 
bodhisattvas and non-tantric divinities, hut flesh and wine are 
expected by the great tantric gods. Again after sunset they are 
honoured with lamps and incense. This sort of worship differs 
in no way from that paid to Hindu divinities, and most of 
those who perform these ceremonies, conceive of their gods in 
just the same terms. There are two great festivals during the 
year of definite Buddhist character, that of the chaityas and 
that of Akshobhya Buddha. One might add the festival of 
6 akya-muni, which is the chief celebration of Buddhists in the 
Theravadin countries, but this does not seem to be generally 
observed in Nepalese viharas. There is much sincere devotion 
amongst the Newars, and private visits to the shrines in the 
vih^as and especially to Svayambhunath are freely made. Also 
ceremonies are frequently privately instituted, but for these the 
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assistance of the priests is required. Although these priests 
normally pursue their own crafts like all other hanras, they re¬ 
present the ^lite of the Buddhist community, for they are the 
vajra-masters {yajrdcarya) without whose power and guidance no 
aspirant to the higher knowledge could hope to gain access. 
Nowadays there is no thought of higher knowledge, for a boy is 
consecrated as vajra-master just because that is his caste. If the 
ceremony should be omitted by his parents, he will lose his 
special caste and become an ordinary hanra. Nor do most of these 
vajra-masters even wish to exercise their priestly calling, and 
even if they do so, they are not expected to be especially 
learned. The one need is to know how to perform the rites, of 
which the homa-sacrifice is the most important. The offering 
of butter and grain, which is poured into the flames of a 
specially shaped hearth, is an ancient form of Indian sacrifice, 
which was adopted by Buddhists in quite early times. The 
first Buddhist text to give detailed instructions for the per¬ 
formance of this ceremony, seems to be the Manjx^hl-mula-kalpa, 
Its practice in Nepal does not therefore represent just local 
Hindu influence, as might at first be supposed. Moreover the 
same ceremony is still performed by the Tibetans and Japanese.® 
Buddhism in Nepal has succumbed not because of contamina¬ 
tion with non-Buddhist ideas and practices, for these were 
always present in some degree. It is indeed in its ability to 
absorb them, that Buddhism has shown its strength elsewhere. 
It has succumbed, because there is no true 61 ite, none who have 
abandoned home for a homeless state and whose sole desire is 
the realization of the inner meaning of the doctrine. There are 
no monks, but only lay-folk, and so the Buddhism of Nepal re¬ 
presents the religion of the ordinary Buddhist lay-man, much 
as it must always have been. He could not be expected to 
grapple with the subtleties of the doctrine. The buddhas are 
conceived as gods like other gods he knows or knew before. 
They are real beings, immensely superior in power to mortal 

® There arc four types of homa-ritual, for pacifying, prospering, overpower¬ 
ing and destroying. Sec p. 258 ff. 
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living-beings. He supplicates them primarily in order to gain 
their favour and takes part in their festivals because it is the 
custom to do so. He is scarcely likely to concern himself with 
the pedigree of these higher beings, to distinguish in fact what is 
properly Buddhist from what is Hindu. Indeed his point of 
view coincides with that of the non-scholastic yogin, who 
in his pursuit of higher power and knowledge made use 
of any divinity that might help him to gain his ends. Such 
indiscriminating belief can be resisted and held in check only 
by an active community, conscious of its responsibility as 
the guardian of the traditional doctrines. But in Nepal there 
was no longer such a community. There were just laymen and 
yogins. 

It is not therefore surprising to discover that the most popular 
divinity in Nepal is a yogin metamorphosed as a god, namely 
Matsyendranath, identified as Lokesvara. This yogin is listed 
among the eighty-four great siddhas, and although his bio¬ 
graphy is a later invention, which was devised to explain his 
name, Lord Indra of the Fish, tradition is strong in naming him 
as the master of another yogin, Gorakhnath. The followers of the 
latter are still to be found in India and they also are to be 
associated with another fraternity of yogins, the Pasupatas, 
who were active in India at least from the early centuries a.d. 
onwards.® These are followers of Siva, the great ascetic, who 
is also known as Pasupati, lord of creatures. We have already 
suggested that the later tantras originated in the circles of such 
yogins, and it was for this reason that they were revered as 
much by the tantric buddhists as by the Shaivites. It is signifi¬ 
cant therefore that the chief shrine sacred to Hindus in Nepal, 
is that of Pasupati, while the divinity most favoured by the 
Buddhists is Matsyendramath. At this level of belief one can 
make no absolute distinction between what is Hindu and what 
is Buddhist. Matsyendra is a national divinity, honoured even 
by the Gurkhas, and upon the lingam of Pasupati is placed once 
yearly the head-dress of Akshobhya. Pasupati may be 5 iva 
® Briggs, Gorakhnath, p. 218 ff. 
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and Matsyendra may be Avalokitesvara, but both are one in 
Lokesvara, the Lord of the World, whose favourite abode is on 
the snow-peaks of the Himalaya. It must have been for this 
reason that Nepal was a favoured haunt of these yogins, and 
when traditional Buddhism foundered, they succeeded in 
leaving their indelible imprint on the little that remained. 
Even the names of the great Buddhist stupas, Svayambhunath 
and Buddhanath, introducing the term ndth, Lord, suggest 
themselves as the names by which the yogins and their 
followers must have known them. Again the term Adi-buddha 
comes all too close to Adi-nath, and the latter refers to 5 iva. 
Primaeval buddha or primaeval lord, it is all the same to 
ordinary lay-folk and to vagrant yogins. Even those little 
stupas, representing ever)^where the doctrine of the buddhas, 
all too often assume a form curiously reminiscent of diva's 
lingam. Perhaps after all it is a matter for surprise, that 
the Newar Buddhists of Nepal should have preserved any 
consciousness of their separate identity at all. That they 
should have done so, is an indication of the strength of 
those monastic establishments more than a thousand years 
ago. At least they preserve the memory of the great beings, 
in whose honour the tiered pagoda-roofs were raised, 
l^akyamuni, MahjusrI, Akshobhya, Avalokitesvara, all of 
whom still receive their share of worship. The set of five 
buddhas, too abstract a concept for the later times, serves 
as a mere auspicious device, suitable for painting over door¬ 
ways. 

Of the set of four goddesses, Locana, Mamaki, Panduravasini 
and Tara, only the last became a general object of devotion. 
Her mere name, ‘Saviouress’, was perhaps sufficient to win her 
adherents, and she comes to rival Avalokitesvara, the Saviour 
in popularity. In so far as she belongs to the tarma-family, her 
colour is green.® But since she comes to be considered a tran¬ 
scendent being in her own right, she may also assume the 
colour of the central Buddha-family of Vairocana, which is 

see above p. 82. 
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white. Thus it came to be said that there were two Taras, a 
green one and a white one.® 

One may also note in this respect that Avalokitesvara is 
white, because he came to be invoked as supreme lord. But 
his family-colour is properly red, for like the other forms of 
Lokesvara, he belongs to the family of Amitabha. Such change 
in colour represents a weakening of the symbolism which was 
inherent in the notion of five families. The white Tara and the 
white Lokesvara have nothing directly to do with Vairocana, 
for whereas he is the supreme buddha-body, they are in essence 
nothing more than divinities conceived in the Hindu pattern. 
In much earlier times the transmitters of the surras and tantras 
had filled their introductory chapters with lists of names of 
bodhisattvas so that the teaching buddha might have an 
audience worthy of him. The teachers of the mystic doctrines 
elaborated the fivefold scheme of buddhahood, in which colour 
played an important symbolic part. Now others who were 
ignorant of the real nature of a bodhisattva and of the meaning 
of symbolic forms, who felt only the need for a higher being 
they could worship, subverted the proper forms. It is some¬ 
times suggested that the Mahayana is generally a form of popu¬ 
lar Buddhism, but this is a misleading half-truth. In all countries 
Buddhism has had its true practisers and its popularizers, and 
these last have always drawn on the religious forms they had 
to hand. The process inevitably began in India and achieved its 
full development in Nepal. Under Shaivite influence all the 
non-tantric male divinities tended to unite in Lokesvara and 
the feminine divinities in the Great Goddess Kali, known 
generally just as the Lady {Bhagavati), Their most popular forms 
are Matsyendranath and the Kumari, about whom more will 
be said below. The fact that the Goddess Kali should have 
prevailed over Tara is a final indication of the triumph of 


® Later on twenty-one forms of Tara were recognized. They arc repre¬ 
sented as a mandala of Taras and are invoked in a form of litany. Concerning 
the stages of development in the popularity of this goddess, see Tucci, 
TPS, II, pp. 387-91. 
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Hinduism. Although the white Tara was always a popular 
divinity, she had acquired quire valid Buddhist credentials in 
the course of the centuries. She was accepted as one of the 
great beings, whereas the Goddess in Indian Buddhism and 
afterwards in Tibet was never more than a fierce defender of the 
faith. Tara and Avalokitesvara have several features in 
common. They are both regarded preeminently as saviours. 
They are both holders of the lotus (padfnapani). They both 
possess a triumphant thousand-armed, thousand-eyed form.® 
They are even regarded as partners like that much older pair 
ManjusrI and SarasvatT. The mantra of ManjusrI is OM 
VAGisVARi MUM which might be applicable in the first 
instance to his partner, for grammatically it is a feminine 
vocative, saluting the Lady of Speech. It may be that we have 
here a significant analogy with the well-known mantra of 
Avalokitesvara; OM manipadme hum which (if the grammar is 
classically correct) can likewise only be taken as a feminine 
vocative, invoking her of the jewelled lotus.^® One is con¬ 
stantly reminded of this possibility as one travels through 
Nepal, for once outside the main valley, the commonest 
shrines are those dedicated to the Protectors of the Three 
Families (rigs-gsum-dgon-po), ManjusrI, Avalokitesvara and 
Vajrapani. Their three mantras, namely the two already 
quoted with OM vajrapani hum as third, are always inscribed 
on the stones and sometimes the gods themselves are repre¬ 
sented. They must be quite an old trio, going back to the time 
when there were only three families, those of the tathagata, the 
lotus and the vajra, just as they are given in the first chapter 
of the ManjuhJ-miila-kalpa, These great beings of the 
Mahayana are all respectfully remembered in Nepal, but 
it is for Matsyendranath that popular enthusiasm seems to be 
reserved. 

This transformed yogin is a very composite form of god. His 
most important function, the yearly bringing of the rains, 
might well seem a quite unnecessary occupation in Nepal, 
® In the case of Tara, I refer to Ushnislia-sitatapatra. Sec pi. 9k 
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which relies unfailingly upon the arrival of die monsoon in 
early summer. It is at this season that preparations for his 
festival are begun. A shrine is erected in a special cart; it is 
equipped with an archway and hung with flags and banners; 
the roof is constructed of long bamboos bound together and 
tapering to a point some fifty feet or more in height. On the 
summit is placed an image of Vajrasattva surmounted by a 
gilt umbrella.® After ceremonial bathing the image is dressed 
and placed within the travelling shrine. He is then dragged in 
slow stages, each taking several days, through the streets of 
Patan, accompanied by a smaller cart in which his younger 
brother Mlnanath is borne. It is no light feat to drag these two 
clumsy vehicles with their ill-fitting wheels through the deep- 
rutted streets, the sides of which have become pools of muddy 
water in the heavy-pouring rain. If ever an effigy performed his 
expected function, it is certainly Matsyendranath. At every 
stage he is met with offerings of flowers, grain and sweets, 
which arc passed up from under a surging crowd of umbrellas 
to the priests in the cart. When the carts come to the end of their 
course, the god is disrobed and carried to a temple outside the 
town. One significant feature of the disrobing ceremony is the 
displaying to the people of the shirt which the image wears. 
The shirt is perhaps a genuine relic or at least it represents the 
memory of one, and it may well have been originally the centre 
of the whole festival. It is not unlikely that the followers of 
this yogin really did preserve his shirt (perhaps his only garment) 
and that once in later times when the monsoon was delayed, it 
was brought forth and proved a sovereign remedy. It would 
have required no more than this for a yearly ceremony to be 
instituted, and before many generations had passed, Matsyen¬ 
dranath would be remembered for this alone. The later account 
of how he was supplicated and brought to Nepal to end the 
drought, occasioned by his follower Gorakhnath, bears the 

® For a detailed description of the car sec an article by Lobsinger-Dellcn- 
bach, *La construction du char de procession de Patan’, Etudes AsiatiqueSj 

1953. P- 99 
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marks of pure invention.® It assumes for one thing his identity 
with Lokesvara, and this would in any case have been a sub¬ 
sequent development. One may note that the image is red in 
order to mark this identity, and when the Newars tell one that 
he is really Avalokitesvara, this is true only in so far as 
Avalokitesvara was himself already identified with Lokesvara. 
There would in any case be nothing unusual in a yogin re¬ 
ceiving divine honours, for this was characteristic of the master- 
pupil relationship which was fundamental to tantric practice. 
Nowadays Gorakhnath is still regarded as a god by his followers. ^ 
The above explanation of the origin of the monsoon-festival in 
his honour is of course pure hypothesis, though quite plausible. 
The arbitrary manner in which a new custom may become 
established is illustrated by the case of the little Kumari. 

Two hundred years ago a Banra girl of Kathmandu became 
possessed and claimed to be a goddess. She was judged an im¬ 
poster and exiled by royal command from the town. Immediately 
one of the queens was seized by a fit, thus seemingly declaring 
the genuineness of the child's possession by the goddess. The 
king, convinced of his mistake, recalled her and instituted a 
triumphant festival in her honour as amends for his harshness. 
Two boys, representing Ganesa and Bhairava, were chosen as 
her guardians (pi. 17). Not only was the festival continued from 
year to year, but on the children reaching puberty, new repre¬ 
sentatives of the divinities were sought and so the custom has 
continued to the present day. Its origins, however, seem to be 
quite forgotten by the people, and had it first occurred a few 
centuries earlier, it would be as mysterious to us as the case of 
Matsyendranath. This little girl is known as the Kumari, 
divine princess, and is popularly regarded as though she were 
Kali, the Great Goddess, herself. 

It has been suggested that Hinduism and Buddhism have 
effected a condominion in Nepal, as though both were equally 
active in some traditional form.® In order to realize the present 

® This legend has been discussed by L 6 vi, Nipal /, p, 347 ff. 

^ sec Briggs, Gorakhnath, p. 228 fF. ® Landon, Nepal II, p. 212. 
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abject condition of Buddhism in the country, one should per¬ 
haps contrast it with Tibet. There one will find all those later 
developments, which are usually regarded as representing the 
complete degeneration of the doctrine, but side by side with 
them and even through them there manifests itself that higher 
religious striving, which represents the true life of any re¬ 
ligion. Among the thousands of oddly-assorted monks in that 
country there are always a few who have in truth abandoned 
everything for the higher knowledge which bears fruit in the 
good of all living beings. Tibet is still at heart a Buddhist 
country. But Nepal is Hindu through and through. This is not 
to suggest that Hinduism itself is to be equated with a debased 
form of Buddhism, for in all fairness it should be mentioned 
that the non-Buddhist religious traditions of India all bear 
witness to the gradual darkening of a former profound re¬ 
ligious awareness. Buddhism was not the sole repository of 
spirituality prior to the Moslem invasions, nor were its true 
exponents the only ones who suffered. Nevertheless the dis¬ 
tinctions made above remain generally valid, for it is possible 
for Hinduism to retain a form that at least accords with some 
of its basic tenets, whereas when monasticism comes to an end. 
Buddhism is cut off at its roots. 

The tree, however, has been so slow in dying, that it provides 
much interesting material for our understanding of the later 
Indian Buddhism. The styles of shrine and temple represent 
the India of a thousand years ago. Patan must be similar in 
many respects to the great Buddliist university-cities of Maga- 
dha, of which all but nothing remains. Particularly informative is 
the layout of the vihara with its main temple, central courtyard 
and surrounding houses of the monks. There is no indication 
that their practice was predominantly tantric as has been often 
suggested. Tantric divinities and practices had made their way 
into the monasteries, but they were primarily the preserve of the 
yogin who acknowledged no ties. It is also interesting to observe 
the attraction that these yogins had for the ordinary layfolk and 
how easily they might become transcendent beings. We shall 
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find the same development in the case of another of their 
number, Padma-sambhava, who receives divine honours in 
Tibet to this day. For an understanding of what Buddhism 
meant to the laity generally in India, Nepal provides a sufficient 
example. It makes mockery of the whole notion of pure 
Buddhism as the preserve of any one people at any one time. If 
pure Buddhism means anything at all, it is rcferrable to in¬ 
dividual belief and practice and so may occur in any country 
where a Buddhist tradition in any of its forms is sufficiently 
active. 

Finally Nepal represents the end of Indian Buddhism; but 
long before it began to decline, men from both sides of the 
Himalayas were active in transferring it piecemeal to Tibet. 
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IV 

KINGS OF TIBET 


O nce separated from its basic Hindu context, Buddhism 
was bound to develop differently against different cul¬ 
tural backgrounds. It gained a new strength and independence 
as the sole representative of Indian spirituality and religious 
convention, but it was faced with new problems in establishing 
itself in the midst of other cultures and ideas. Just as its first 
practisers were Hindus, so its later ones were Kushans, Greeks 
and Persians, the peoples of Central Asia, Chinese and Tibetans. 
They all brought their contributions and imposed their own 
interpretations, and one may well wonder that Buddhism 
should have preserved so much of its essential character in the 
midst of such variety. It should, however, be clear from the 
discussion in the earlier chapters that Indian Buddhism was 
itself a most luxuriant growth, capable of being all things to all 
men. It is not without significance that the philosophical texts 
which appealed most to the Tibetans were the treatises on tlie 
Perfection of Wisdom with the doctrine of universal voidness 
interpreted in a spacial and celestial sense, that the divinities 
they best understood were those whose disposition was fierce 
and destructive, and that in the successions of reincarnating 
hierarchs they developed a special form of the rebirth-theory, 
for whicli Buddhist notions alone are not responsible. Yet this 
could come about without weakening in the slightest the 
essential core of the doctrine. The greatness and also the popu¬ 
larity of the yogin Mila-Rapa consisted in his ability to express 
Buddhist doctrine in a purely Tibetan form. The rhythm and 
the imagery of his verses are of the fresh and rugged style which 
characterizes all indigenous Tibetan poetry. It is just the 
religious content that is new. 
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Early Myths 

If we could simply accept the accounts given by the later 
Tibetan historians of how Buddhism came to their country, 
the story would be straight-forward enough. They were all 
writing several centuries after the events they describe, when 
the benefits of their past cultural relationship with India were 
so obvious, that it was impossible for them to place in true 
perspective the earlier non-Buddhist history of their country, 
even when their traditions preserved clear memories of those 
former times. This has affected the Buddhists as much as those 
who claimed to remain faithful to native traditions, the 
p*on-pos (hon-fo), for these only became conscious of themselves 
as the transmitters of a separate doctrine when Buddhism began 
to threaten their privileges and their livelihood.^? Both have 
therefore codified their scriptures on the Indian pattern, the 
Buddhists deliberately, the p'on-pos because they had no 
choice in the matter. Before texts from neighbouring Buddhist 
countries arrived in Tibet from the seventh century onwards, 
there was no model for them to copy, not to mention the ab¬ 
sence of an alphabet to write with. This is not to suggest that 
the Tibetans possessed no cultural heritage of their own before 
they placed themselves under Indian tuteLige, for as in other 
early civilizations, this heritage existed and was transmitted 
orally in epic and ballad form. It is only important to observe 
that those who were later characterized as p*6n-po, are in no 
sense the special guardians of native traditions, and if we wish 
to know something of these, we must regard all early Tibetan 
literature as a fruitful source. 

It has been all too easy for many Western travellers to see in 
Tibetan religion nothing but vain superstition and gross de- 
monolatry, for it is scarcely to be disputed that it docs appear 
in these forms. The inner life of course is hidden. One notes 
the satisfaction derived from repetitive formulas, from prayer- 
wheels, especially automatic ones, from the grotesque ap¬ 
pearance of so many of their gods and their strange monastic 
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dances. Probably fewer arc acquainted with the weird deep- 
toned refrains which characterize their religious chanting and 
the gruesome nature of some of the offerings which accompany 
their prayers and aspirations towards enlightenment. All this 
should be sufficient to arouse serious interest in their religion 
quite apart from the strange psychic feats, of which at least one 
knowledgeable writer believes them capable.® When one hears 
of such happenings, one must remember that the Tibetans are 
still living (or were until a few years ago) in a world-age vastly 
different from our twentieth century. Their world is still flat. 
Virtue practised for its own sake, will still gain its certain 
reward. Learning and sanctity are still worthy of universal 
regard. The phenomenal condition is not a self-existent 
structure, but is dependent on other states of being. Thus he who 
knows how, may work things to his will for good or evil. In 
short, the Tibetans still believe in their religion. But to non¬ 
believers belief all too often appears as mere superstition. It is 
rational to believe nothing, but always difficult, if one believes, 
to know where to draw the line, and so the Tibetans do not 
draw one. 

The writings of their historians, on which we must rely for 
most of our information, are therefore an extraordinary mixture 
of fact and fiction. The essential facts can fortunately often be 
corroborated from independent sources, which generally bear 
witness to the reliability of the traditions that were recorded.^ 
Nor is the fiction without intjcrest to those investigating the 
psychological basis of religious belief. 

The curious story of the origin of the Tibetans has been re¬ 
lated elsewhere, but it will be useful to quote an earlier version 
of it. ® Although it has received official sanction from Buddhist 
writers, this legend was merely one of many indigenous accounts 

® A. David Neel, With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet, London 1931. 

^ see G. Tucci, ‘On the Validity of the Tibetan Historical Tradition', 
India Antiqua(Ltidtn 1947). pp. 309-22. 

® blon-p(hhka*i-thang-yig, folio 4a ff. See also Rockhill, The Land of tht 
Lamas (London 1891), pp. 555-61, which represents the version of the 
Mani^bka-^hum, 
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of the origin of mankind.® It gained later acceptance, probably 
because some skilful Buddhist realized how well it might be 
combined with faith in Avalokitesvara. In this version, the 
monkey is merely a pupil of the great god; later on he becomes 
an actual incarnation. The existence of the primitive pre- 
Buddhist version is suggested in another quotation, given be¬ 
low (p. 129) where it is of interest to note that it is related with 
the myth of the origin of kingship in Tibet. 'As for the origin of 
the Tibetans, according to primitive ideas they should be 
descended from the serpents, but according to doctrinal notions 
they are descended from Avalokitesvara. The Buddha of 
Boundless Light was abiding in the Paradise of Great Bliss in 
the western quarter. The most good and excellent Universal 
Sovereign with chief assistants, thus five in all, appeared as 
emanations of Boundless Light. As his physical emanation 
Padma-sambhava appeared. His spiritual emanation Avaloki¬ 
tesvara was born magically in an udumbara-Bower which grew 
in the Milk-Lake in the south-western region. He wore the 
plumes of a vulture across one shoulder and he was calling out: 
MANU SARVA CITTA. For three days and nights he stirred up the 
samsara in its pit, and he thought to himself: In this realm 
of samsara there is not a single living being. But then when he 
looked from the summit of the Potala Mountain which rises in 
the eastern quarter, he saw that living beings were in the same 
wretched plight as before, and (from compassion) his head 
burst into a thousand pieces. Boundless Light stretched forth 
his hand, put the many heads to rights and gave his blessing to 
the Eleven-Headed Lord of Great Compassion, upon the crest 
of whose topmost head was the effigy of Amideva. “To this 
samsara there is no end and no beginning. So be thou active until 
it be rendered void." Thus Boundless Light ordained. There¬ 
upon there appeared an emanation in the form of a Monkey- 
King, by name Halumantha, and Tara sent forth an emanation 
in the form of the Wrathful Ogress of the Rocks. 

“By the strength of the high and mighty Avalokitesvara, can 
« sec Tucci, TPS, I/, p, 711 ff. 
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a monkey-hermit meditate in the Land of Snows and thereby 
lead many beings to buddha-fields?**—“I can/* the monkey 
promised. So the Mighty Lord instructed that monkey-hermit 
in the five sections of monastic rules and made him take his 
vows. The monkey then went to the Land of Snows and settled 
down to meditate inside a dark cave. Just then the Ogress of the 
Rocks appeared in his presence and made lustful and lascivious 
gestures, but although she made tormas® for the Earth-Spirit for 
seven days, the monkey-hermit was unmoved by desire. On the 
eighth day that Ogress of the Rocks appeared in the form of a 
very beautiful woman and said: *‘You and I must set up house.** 
Then she showed her breasts and her sides, but the monkey- 
hermit struck the ground and sat with his back to her. ‘‘I am a 
disciple of Aryapalo,** he said, ‘‘and it is not proper that I 
should offend against the rule of chastity.** Then the Ogress was 
abashed and said: “I shall die in this place.** Then for seven days 
the monkey-hermit was filled with thoughts of compassion and 
he considered that he might refer the matter to the Mighty 
Lord. So he went by magic to the Potala Mountain and told 
the Lord about the Ogress. The Lord said: “You should set up 
house** and Tara agreed with this arrangement. When the 
monkey feturned to the Land of Snows, the Ogress said to 
him: “Alas, O Monkey-King, be attentive and listen. I am of 
evil works and have been born as the Ogress of the Rocks, but I 
have feelings of desire for you. If I do not set up house with you, 
I shall end by uniting with an ogre. Every morning we shall kill 
tens of thousands of living creatures. Every evening we shall 
kill thousands of living creatures. Then innumerable ogre- 
children will be born and this snowy realm of Tibet will become 
a land of ogres and not of men. Moreover these ogres will eat 
all living-beings in the world. So you must have compassion on 
me.** She wept with wails of affliction. “If you do not hearken 
to me and show compassion, I shall end my life here and now, 
only to be born in the most hellish condition.** After such 
entreaties as this, the monkey-hermit was affected by a 
® see p. Z45 
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bodhisattva's compassion. So they set up house and lived 
together. Then when nine or ten months had passed, a child was 
born which was unlike his father and his mother. He stood 
upright and had a red flat face and no tail. He ate red meat and 
drank warm blood; he was impure in his ways and would never 
stay still. He was filled with desire and the other four great 
evils. He was like a wild monster which no one could tame. 
When he grew big, he would have eaten his mother, so his 
father left him in the wood named Peacock-Flock in the south. 
When a year had passed, he went to see how things were. The 
fellow had been disporting himself with the monkeys and his 
breed had increased to about five hundred. Thereafter they in¬ 
creased still more and filled the whole area. In summer they 
were burned by the sun and afflicted by the rain. In winter they 
suffered from the snow and the cold wind. They had neither 
food nor clothes and were very miserable. The father was greatly 
agitated and the five hundred children depressed. ‘‘What shall 
we eat? What shall we wear?*' they cried and waved their arms. 
The monkey-hermit was greatly affected by compassion at 
seeing them in this weak condition and he wondered who might 
be responsible. As I have carried out the word of the Lord, he is 
responsible, he thought. So he went to the presence of Aryapalo 
and besought him thus: ''Alas, Protector of Beings, Avaloki- 
tesvara. I am thy disciple and have kept my vows as my life, 
but there came a lascivious ogress, filled with desires, who 
jeered at me and so I came to be deprived of my vow. O loving 
protector, since you gave the command, in carrying out your 
word, we have come to this plight. They have no hair on their 
bodies and their behinds arc like rudders. O, what shall I do, to 
care for these offspring?" Then the mighty Avalokitesvara 
scattered a handful of gold-dust over the land of Tibet, con¬ 
secrating it as five kinds of grain that it might be food for those 
households, namely barley and wheat and rice and sesame and 
peas.' 

When we turn to the next important event, the origin of 
kingship in Tibet, we find the same anxiety to attach their 
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native traditions, however unconvincingly, to those of India.® 
Later writers do not even trouble to reach unanimity over the 
exact line of descent. It is suflScient that the first Tibetan king be 
descended from any respectable dynasty, so long as it is Indian. 
The version which follows comes from the history of Sum-pa 
Khen-po, who lived in the eighteenth century, and one notes 
that he was quite aware of the existence of the full version of the 
Tibetan myth which he distorts. 

'The King of Vatsala, Udayana, a hundred armies strong, had 
a son whose eyes were covered by the lower lids, whose brows 
were turquoise-blue, teeth jet-white and even, with the marks of 
wheels in the palms of his hands and webs between his fingers. 
Fearing that it might be a bad sign, they had him put in a copper 
box and cast into the Ganges, where he was found by a peasant, 
who looked after him. According to other accounts the people 
gave him to a hermit. This last seems to be the most credible 
version, but however it was, the boy grew up, and hearing how 
matters stood, was greatly distressed and ran away to the 
Himalaya Mountains. He arrived on the sacred mountain 
called Enchantment Peak (Rol-rtsi) in the snowy range of Yar- 
lha-sham-po in Yar-lung (Yar-klungs). Then twelve men, who were 
worshipping the local divinity, saw him enter the Four- 
Portaled Plain of the Mighty (htsan-thang-sgo-b^i) and they 
asked: "Who are you and where do you come from?" "I am a 
Mighty One," he replied and pointed to the sky, and so 
thinking that perhaps he had descended from the sky, they 
decided to make him king and took him with them, carrying 
him in a palaquin on their necks. ^ For this reason he was called 
the Neck-Enthroned Mighty One(gnya-khri-btsan-pd). 

According to the notions of the secret magicians (the-brang) he 
is said to have come from the Land of Mu and the P'on-pos say 
that he descended from the Land of the Gods in the sky by 
means of a Mu-cord and so landed on the peak of the holy 

® see Button, II, pp. 181-2; Blue Annals, I, p, 36; Francke, Ant. Ini. Tib., II, 
pp. 76-7. 

^ Readingfor mnyam-pa in the edition of Sarat Chandra Das. 
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mountain. But all such talk of coming down from the sky 
arises from the fact that the P'on-pos like the sky. It would be a 
great fault to pursue these falsehoods/ 

(dpag-bsam Ijon-h^ng, p. 149.) 

It may be hoped that as outsiders we are permitted to pursue 
these falsehoods a little. Moreover we observe that in the early 
days of Buddhism in Tibet, that is to say so long as the first line 
of kings endured, it was not considered unorthodox to pay the 
sovereign the compliment of divine origin. Presumably it was 
not yet felt to be a specially p'on-po notion. In 821-2 the 
Tibetans and the Chinese, who had been disputing the hege¬ 
mony of Central Asia for about 150 years, signed a treaty of 
perpetual friendship and a stone pillar with an incised in¬ 
scription was set up outside the main temple at Lhasa.® In this 
inscription the reigning king, RM-pa-cen is given the title of 
Divine Mighty One of Miracles phrul-^gyi-hla-btsan-po) and is 
associated with a mythical ancestor named O-de-pu-gyel 
{*o 4 de-spu-rgyal) Vho descended from the gods of heaven to be 
the king of men'. In honour of the same event a monastery was 
founded in the north-eastern frontier region, and fortunately a 
manuscript containing the invocation that was made on that 
occasion, has been preserved.** The title of the king is Mighty 
One, God of Miracles and again he is identified with O-de-pu- 
gyel who *has come from the gods of heaven to be the lord of 
men' and who ‘confirming his dominion in eternity (gYung’- 
drung), covers and pervades the eight directions with his great 
grace'. Even the word used for eternity is one which a later age 
regarded as specifically p'on-po, but diere is nothing un- 
Buddhist in the noble sentiments expressed in this invocation, 
which prays that the king, his ministers and all living beings 
may attain to buddhahood. 

There are thus two names given to the first ancestor in early 

® This inscription has been edited and translated by H. E. Richardson: 
Ancient Historical Edicts etc., p. 3 5 fF. 

^ Ed. and trsl, by F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Documents, II, p. 92 fF. 
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times, one of which was borrowed by later writers for their 
dynastic inventions, the other for some reason becoming more 
or less taboo. Little can be gained by speculating on the meaning 
of these names, for the different spellings used indicate that the 
Tibetans themselves have long since forgotten the meaning and 
so devised more plausible versions. Thus the interpretation of 
‘Neck-Enthroned* was obtained by altering the older spelling 
nyag into gnya, both of which would be pronounced the same in a 
compound-word such as we have here.® Likewise O-de is 
written either as *o 4 de or *od 4 de. If one could be sure of the 
correctness of the second spelling, one could translate as 
‘Divine Being of Light', but for all one knows O may be part of 
a place-name. Pu certainly seems to be, thus giving for Pu- 
gyel the meaning of Sovereign of Pu.^® 

In any case these two ancestor-kings are completely un¬ 
characterized apart from the one idea of their having descended 
from heaven by a magic rope. It is not therefore surprising to 
find them identified as one and the same person. 

‘In this land of Tibet with its many snow-peaks, there were 
six who exercised sovereignty before Pu-gyel. 

First a black demon (gnod-shyin) held sway and the land was 
known as the land of devils (bdud), as Kha-rag with its many 
summits.^® As a result sprites called nyen-po (gnyen-p 6 ) and 
cen-po (bcen-po) appeared. 

Next a devil and an ogress held sway and the country was called 
land of the two divine ogres. As a result red-faced flesh¬ 
eating creatures appeared. 

Next the serpents (klu) and the powers (btsafi) held sway and the 
country was called realm of Tibet with its many parts. As a 
result grain appeared, active in the waters. 

Next the nine brethren, the Unclean Ones (ma-sangs) held sway 
and the country was called realm of Tibet with its six 
wastes. As a result arrows and spears and weapons appeared. 
Next Za-ram, who had six lives, held sway and the country was 

® see Richardson, AHE, pp. 48-9. 
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called the eighteen brigades. As a result horse-riding and the 
wearing of ear-rings began. 

Next the twelve petty-kings held sway and the country was 
called land of the eight frontier-posts. As a result good 
manners and polite speech began. 

Finally Pu-gyel the Mighty held sway and the country was 
known as realm of Tibet of the four divisions (ru-h^t). 

The Mighty One of Tibet, O-de-pu-gyel, came from the 
gods of heaven to be the lord of men. He held on and hand over 
hand he passed through the heavenly spheres. The sphere of the 
heavens, the sphere of the clouds, the sphere of the rain, he 
came through all nine spheres. As for the way it came about, to 
the four brothers, the Sons of Clarity (y^al-waUsraS’-po) there 
came the Lord Yap-la Dal-tr'uk. To him were born those 
excellent sons, the Seven Brothers. Of these P'ar-lha Tshik- 
diin (the Seven-fold Middle-Atmosphere God) caused affliction 
to his parents and brothers and drove his parents away to the 
country of the uncle, Kor-p'on (skor-bon). The son of his union 
with the Da-me-ctin of the Mu-Planet (dtnu-g^ lda-me-‘bcun) 
was Nya-trhi. Thus is the lineage of the gods of the world 
(srid-paU lha) down to his birth .29 This Lord, the Mighty One, 
came for the sake of the black-haired folk and of all living- 
beings. He took his seat on the truss and from him the sons who 
represented the royal lineage were born.'® 

Although this passage contains several mythological names 
of which no proper interpretation can be given, the general pro¬ 
gression of events is perfectly clear. In the reference to the 
devil and the ogress we presumably have the earlier non- 
Buddhist version of the hermit-monkey story, quoted above, 
for his offspring were also red-faced and addicted to flesh¬ 
eating. The twelve petty kings who precede the Mighty One 
are reminiscent of the twelve men who saw Nya-trhi appear on 
the mountain in the later Buddhist distortion of the legend. 

® rgyal-po hkaU thang-yig^ folio 1 8a if. This has already been translated by 
Tucci, TPS, II, p. 732» and also the latter half by Hoffmann: Bon-RtUgion, 
pp. 245-6. 
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Thus without immersing oneself uselessly in a maze of cross¬ 
identifications and uncertain associations, one can distinguish 
quite clearly the early beliefs centring around the king as a god 
who had descended from above, and the very much later 
Buddliist fabrications, which attempted to derive his ancestry in 
respectable Indian circles. That these attempts came late, is 
indicated by the early inscriptions and manuscripts, in which it 
was not yet felt inconsistent to give glory to the king in ac¬ 
cordance with the old mythological pattern and at the same 
time to pray for his enlightenment in the Buddhist sense. 
When later on this inconsistency was sensed, the early legends 
were clumsily altered to suit the new ideas. It is interesting to 
observe that the p*on-pos as much as the Buddhists were con¬ 
cerned in making these alterations.®^ Nya-trhi was recognized 
as the ancestor-king and Pu-gycl was remembered as the 
supposedly original name of Tibet. It is quoted thus in the 
Blue Annals: 'The ancient name of this country was Pu-gyel, 
but later it was called Tibet.' In this work the name of the first 
king is given as Trhi-tsen-po 0-de, thus solving the problem of 
the two ancestors by combining parts of their names.® 

All the sources, early and late, agree that after this first an¬ 
cestor there were six successors, all bearing the title of Mighty 
One Enthroned (khri-htsan-po). Altogether they are referred to as 
the Enthroned of Heaven (gnatn-gyi~khri) and it was believed 
that their tombs were in heaven, for their divine bodies dis¬ 
appeared like a rainbow, leaving no remains. Some interest at¬ 
taches to the seventh king, Tr'i-gum-tsen-po, who was the first 
to lose this power. The omens were misheard by his nurse and so 
he was misnamed Sword-Slain {gri-gum) which adversely af¬ 
fected his destiny'He was the son of the De (Ide) in the form 
of a man amongst men, possessed of great gifts and powers 
such as that of passing into the zenith of heaven. Wrath and 
pride could not prevail upon him, but he wished to vie in a 
trial of strength. So he said to nine kinsmen on his father's side 
and three on his mother's; "Could you overpower me as an 
® Blue Annals, p. 36. 
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enemy or subdue me like a yak?*' Each in turn they said it was 
quite impossible. But when Lo«ngam, the chief groom, 
answered thus, the king would not allow it, so the groom said; 

you will not allow me to decline, then please give me tliose 
treasures of the gods, the lance that throws itself, the sword 
that strikes of itself, the armour that dons itself, and then I 
shall be able to do it." Then the king gave him the whole 
treasury of the gods. Thereupon Lo-ngam, the groom, arrived 
first at Sham-po Castle in Nyang-ro. When the king had also 
come there, they prepared for battle in the Grove of Ashes at 
Nyang-ro. Then the groom said: "I would request you to cut 
the sacred cord and reverse the ladder of the nine spheres." 
The king agreed to these two requests. Thereupon Lo-ngam 
fixed two hundred golden spear-points on the horns of one 
hundred oxen and loaded ashes on their backs. The oxen fought 
amongst themselves and the dust was scattered, so that Lo- 
ngam could prevail in the midst of it. When the Supreme De 
Zenith-Sovereignty {hla-Uc-gung-rgyal) would have drawn Tr'i- 
Gum the Mighty up to Heaven, Lo-ngam produced a monkey 
from his side and the Supreme De Zenith Sovereignty was 
hurled back to the enveloping snows of Mount Ti-se and then 
Tr*i-Gum the Mighty died. They placed him inside a hundred 
sheets of copper, of which they sealed the openings, and then 
they let him go in the middle of the Tsang-po River. He arrived 
at the river's end in the chasm-lair in the bosom of the she- 
serpent, the long O-de P'e-de od-lde-bed-dey ^ The son of a 
faithful retainer eventually succeeded in ransoming the king's 
body from the she-serpent by giving her a child whose eyes 
closed from below like a bird's. The two sons of the king built 
a tomb of earth shaped like a tent. From this time on the kings 
remained on earth and had their tombs there, for the sacred 
cord had been cut. 

In spite of the inexplicable elements, there are always certain 
common motifs in these stories which fit together in a general 

® Tun-Huang Documents, tx. pp. 97-8, tr. p. 123 ff. Tucci has translated the 
version of this story as found in the rgyal-rahs-^gsaUba*i-me 4 ong: TPS 
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scheme. Thus mountains occupy a preeminent place in the 
cosmological conceptions, and it is interesting to find Mount 
Ti-se (Meru) mentioned as the abode of the Supreme De. 
Things and places often remain the centre of a cult, even when 
the original beliefs have long since been forgotten. This may be 
verified by considering some of our Western customs, and it is 
nothing unusual if the supposed explanations given by present- 
day believers differ altogether from those suggested by students of 
antiquity. Mount Meru is still a sacred mountain, but now as 
the centre of the enlarged conceptions of Hindu and Buddhist 
cosmology. It is impossible to distinguish adequately the term 
Ide from the more general word for a god (Iha)^ but whereas kings 
were held to be divine in the general sense in which the title lha 
was applied to them, they seem to have been especially em¬ 
bodiments of the Ide. It will be noticed in the list of historical 


kings that this term or its diminutive Ideu occurs frequently in 
the royal names. It remains unexplained why the Supreme De 
should have been powerless before the magic monkey. The 
Tsang-po is Tibet's main river, identical with the Brahma¬ 
putra. The eyes which close from below are a curious feature, 
but we have met them elsewhere, for they were characteristic 
of Nya-trhi-tsen-po. 

There is one essential feature of the early beliefs which seems 
to have survived to this day, although its original meaning is 
forgotten. Until recently a special ceremony was performed in 
Lhasa every year in which three men from Tsang Province de¬ 
scended a rope stretched down from the roofs of the Potala to an 
obelisk within the precincts. The event was witnessed among 
others by Sir Charles Bell, who was informed that it referred to 
the defeat of the King of Tsang and was intended to prevent this 
province from rising to power again.® While there is no need to 


® Bell, Religion of Tibet, p. 127. The only other accounts of this rope- 
descent, which arc known to me, relate it with the Himalayan districts of the 
upper Sutlej (Francke, Ant, Ind, Tib,, I, p. 4 and A. H. Rose, A Clossary of the 
Tribes and Castes of the N,W, Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911-19, vol. I, p. 
345) and also with Srinagar in Garhwal (Moorcroft and Trcbcck, Travels in 
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doubt a real connection with this event, it seems likely that far 
more was involved in the original intention. With the defeat of 
the King of Tsang by the Mongols (in 1641), the fifth Dalai 
Lama became the recognized head of Central Tibet. He was 
a descendant of the ancient royal dynasty of the Yar-lung 
Valley and it is not unlikely that the ceremony of descending 
the rope was instituted to assert his preeminence and his con¬ 
tinuity with the kings of old. The special significance of such a 
descent was certainly known in seventeenth-century Tibet, as is 
witnessed by Sum-pa Khen-po's history, of which the relevant 
section was quoted above. The term god-king, in spite of its 
rather un-Buddhist implications, is by no means inapplicable to 
the Dalai-Lamas. The Buddhists have asserted the association 
from their side by recognizing the early Buddhist kings as 
bodhisattvas. 

Returning briefly to the legendary accounts, we learn that 
one of the sons of Tr'i-gum assumed the name of Pu-De Zenith 
Sovereignty (spu-dc-gung-rgyal) and established himself on the 
Tiger Peak of Ching-wa {phying-hd) in the Yar-lung Valley. The 
site of this valley, which is about sixty miles south-east of 
Lhasa, has been finally confirmed by the explorations of Pro¬ 
fessor Tucci, and from now on we are sure of being on firm 
historical ground in our account.® It would be satisfactory if we 
could identify this Pu-De Zenith Sovereign with the mythologi¬ 
cal ancestor Pu-Sovereign De of O od-lde-spu-rgyat) and regard 
him as the genuine founder-ancestor of the kings of the Yar- 
lung Valley, but the various legends provide no basis for such 
assumption. In any case there now follows a long list of more 
mythological kings, whose number was conventionally fixed 
at twenty-seven, followed by another set of four, of whom next 

the Himalayan Provinces oj Hindustan and the Punjab, 2 vols., London 1841, I, 
p. 17). The various explanations offered for these rites, such as warding off 
disaster by a form of transmuted human sacrifice, seem generally inadequate, 
for the essential article, the rope remains unexplained. The last Dalai Lama 
has instituted a substitute ceremony of a less dangerous kind. Sec F. Spencer 
Chapman, Lhasa, the Holy City (London 1938), p. 313 ff. 

® sec Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings; idem, A Lhasa e Oltre, p. 114 ff. 
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